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“You tote the 
money... 

Pll carry 
the 


soods!” 


“And we'll both do a perfect job... 


thanks to the Chase Standards Laboratory!” Chase buys many of its bagmaking materials 
on the open market...and has “the pick of the crop!’’ Materials must measure up to stringent 
tests. Result: whatever your product—and whatever the economics of packaging it—there’s a 
Chase bag of maximum strength to do the job with unusual economy. Attractiveness is part of 


every Chase package, too—thanks to unique printing skills, experience and facilities. Call the 
Chase Man in your area—or write us for full 


information about your packaging requirements. CHASE BAG COMPANY 


355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 
32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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Flours that reflect 
the integrity of 
a fine milling 
organization 
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AACC MAY REACH NEW 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Ind‘cations are that the all-time 
record registration established at the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists annual meeting in New 
York in 1956, will be broken at the 
current Chicago meeting. New York 
reported 620 technical registrants and 
the Chicago figure was already on its 
way to the 700 mark at noon on 
May 38. In addition to the cereal chem- 
ists and allied men taking’ part in 
the meeting there are 95 ladies pres- 
ent for whom an entertainment pro- 
gram has been arranged by the lo- 
cal officials. General chairman of the 
meeting is Robert B. Koch. Among 
the cereal chemists registered. are 
technologists from Spain, Egypt, Is- 
rael, Germany, Switzerland, New Zea- 
land and Venezuela, 


Purchase Agreement 
For Indian Wheat, 
Flour Amended 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
further amendment of wheat or 
wheat flour Purchase Authorization 
39-33 issued to India under Title I 
of Public Law 480 to extend the ter- 
minal contracting and delivery peri- 
ods from May 31 and June 30, 1960, 
to July 30 and Aug. 31, 1960, re- 
spectively. 

The terminal dates were extended 
because additional time is required 
for orderly procurement and _ ship- 
ment of wheat by the government of 
India. 

Authorization 39-33, as amended, 
provides for financing the purchase 
of $58,896,000 worth, or approx'mate- 
ly 1,050,000 metric tons, of white 
wheat of the subclass hard white, soft 
white, white club, and western white, 
Grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in bulk, 
or wheat flour (excluding flour milled 
from red durum wheat and durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum.) 

Approximately 130,000 metric tons 
remain to be purchased under the 
authorization, as amended. 

The wheat or flour will be pur- 
chased by the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., 
Washington 8, D.C. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. A. Scharf Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS Robert Allen 
Scharf, general manager of Cargill, 
Inc., died May 2. Mr. Scharf was 59. 

Originally from Springfield, Ill., he 
had lived in Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 15 years. Mr. Scharf was a 
graduate of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ind. Survivors 
include his wife, one daughter, and 
his mother. 
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Cereal Chemists Challenged to ‘Fulfill Their 
Position as Part of Management’s Team’ 
MNF President-Elect Addresses Opening AACC Session 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—A series of provocative 
challenges issued by the soon-to-be- 
president of the Millers National 
Federation made cereal chemists 
working in the milling industry sit 
up and take notice at the inaugural 
session of their 45th annual meeting 
here May 2. 

The speaker was Ellis D. English, 
president of the Commander Lara- 
bee Milling Co., and his first chal- 
lenge to members of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists con- 
cerned the philosophy that manage- 
ment and cereal chemists are some- 
thing separate and apart. 

He commented: “Perhaps there 
was a time when such a separation 
was correct—but not today—and as 
to the future, the cereal scientist 
will be even more important in the 
management team. He will be called 
upon more and more to help make 
management decisions.” 

Mr. English pointed out that the 
cereal scientist today has a scope of 
operation so broad it takes him into 
many phases of management. Wheat 
selection, sanitation, mill production, 
quality control, research and sales 
service were a few of the areas he 
cited as indicative of managerial con- 
cepts for which the chemists have a 
responsibility. 

Business More Complex 

The MNF president elect con- 
tinued: “As the milling business has 
become more complex, you fellows 
have been called on more and more 
to help keep pace with rapidly chang- 
ing time and tides. You can bet your 
last dime that the tempo will in- 
crease. New concepts of wheat se- 
lection, new milling procedures, and 
new baking methods are here—now 
not ‘Manana.’ Alertness is vital in all 
management functions, administra- 
tion, sales, production, quality con- 
trol, transportation and communica- 
tions. If we slip up in any one of 
these things, we lose our position in 
the market place, and never before 
has your work been so important in 
supporting administration, sales and 
production. 

“Our customers’ needs and de- 
mands are changing rapidly and ce- 
real scientists must change, too. You 
have to roll with the punches or you 
will get clobbered. You must adjust 
your testing methods in keeping with 
the tempo of the atomic age.” 

With the advent of bulk flour ship- 
ments, both rail and truck, the old 
methods of testing and reporting 
were described as being as out-dated 
as high button shoes. Many labora- 
tory forms sent out today are just 
post-mortem reports, Mr. English de- 
clared. 


With these remarks, he offered an- 
other challenge—to develop meaning- 
ful methods of testing and 
communication in keeping with 
soaring sixties. 


the 


Another Challenge 

Another great challenge facing the 
chemists, Mr. English said, concerns 
flour for new baking processes. New 
procedures will spread and be im- 
proved, he prophesied. During the 
sixties, plants and procedures, now 
believed to be the ultimate, will be 
out-moded. The surface has merely 
been scratched, and developing sat- 
isfactory flour for new baking proc- 
will be one of the greatest 
challenges of the decade. 

Complying with the food and drug 
act and its recent amendments, Mr. 
English stated, presents another 
challenge. Despite some of the ab- 
surdities, it must be agreed that the 
intent of the law is sound and we 
must learn to live with it. He cited 
in this instance the “challenge of op- 
portunity to serve your country, your 
industry and your company and 
thereby increasing your own manage- 
ment stature.” But, he warned: 
“Quite often, you will be under more 
pressure to control your temper than 
to control your products.” 

Mr. English also suggested that 
the cereal chemists improve commu- 
nication between the laboratory and 


esses 


faster 


management, and in this connection 
handled the problem of language. 


He explained: “Quite often I see 
reports by several laboratories on 
the same product. It is confusing to 
a layman to note that the descrip- 
tions seem to indicate products miles 
apart when actually the differences 
are minute. I realize that each indi- 
vidual has his own personality, each 
company wishes to portray its cor- 
porate image, and I would be the 
last person to deny them these ex- 
pressions of sophistication. However, 
I challenge you to clarify your re- 
porting language to the extent of 
having a few common denominators 
understandable to the layman.” 

Mr. English warned the cereal 
chemists not to overlook the part 
they should play in sales service, 
for in that field could be a starring 
role for them in the management 
team. He described it as an impor- 
tant role and one which will become 
more and more important as proce- 
dures change and as sales problems 
become more complex. He put it this 
way: “You must know your customer, 
his desires as well as his needs. You 
must know his plant as well as his 
procedures. You must know that pro- 
viding customer satisfaction is part 
of your job. This is another chal- 
lenge, but a challenge that offers 

(Turn to AACC, page 48) 
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BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


The sixth and final article in the series analyzing the flour milling 
industry's costs appears on page 4. The article deals with the 
fallacious cost principles upon which the miller is basing his 
price structure today. The Miller plans to publish the complete 
series in booklet form now that the articles have been completed. 
Millers are invited to submit a note of their probable requirements 
to The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREAL CHEMISTS 


IT IS A PLEASURE TO SEND GREETINGS TO THE MEMBERS AND 
GUESTS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF CEREAL CHEM- 
ISTS ASSEMBLED AT THEIR ANNUAL CONFERENCE. MORE EFFI- 
CIENT PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF CEREALS AND 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—WHICH PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
HAS MADE POSSIBLE—IS BASIC TO THE AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY OF OUR LAND AND THE WORLD. TO MEET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF AN EXPANDING POPULATION, FURTHER 
INCREASES IN FARMING EFFICIENCY ARE NEEDED AND CAN 
BE ACHIEVED THROUGH RESEARCH. BUT THE OBJECTIVES OF 
INCLUDE ALSO THE DISCOVERY 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF NEW USES AND EXPANDED MARKETS 
FOR FARM PRODUCTS. INTENSIFIED EFFORTS ALONG THIS 
LINE ARE REQUIRED TO ENABLE THE UNITED STATES TO MAKE 
FULLER AND MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF ITS AGRICULTURAL 
ABUNDANCE. | AM DELIGHTED TO ADD BEST WISHES FOR A 
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Building a Realistic C 


Sixth and Last of a Series 


UST A SHORT TIME AGO in this year of 

1960 a baker was able to buy flour at the 
very same price he paid during a particular period 
in 1952 and again during a particular period in 
1953. This he could do despite the fact that in 
the intervening years the costs of manufacturing 
and of doing business have increased enormously. 

In this statement lies the most devastating evi- 
dence of the fallacious costs principles upon which 
the miller is basing his price structure today. He 
is, plainly and simply, ignoring the financial facts 
of life. No wonder the fiscal year now closing is 
one of the most deplorable in recent years. 

Let us go back in time. As the season 1952-53 
opened there was a fair amount of selling, but in 
the first two weeks prices slid from $5.20 cwt. to 
$5. Then they hardened to a range of $5.15 to 
$5.20 on or about July 15. There were fluctuations 
up and down during the succeeding months, but 
on June 15, 1953 that same price range of $5.15 
to $5.20 appears in the record books. 


If millers will just thumb through the 
last few pages of their current order books 
they will see that very same price standing 
out like a sore thumb. 


We are referring to spring wheat flour in this 
instance, but the same story is true and has 
been true for hard winters. 

In this series of articles we have endeavored 
to show how the costs of sanitation, meeting 
special specifications, absorbing the additional 
costs attendant upon bulk delivery, giving credit 
and the like have increased, and have been ab- 
sorbed by the millers over the past few years. 

But there are other costs which have risen 
and which should be reflected in the cost card. 
Take the cost of labor. Over the past 10 years 
or so, the average hourly rate has increased by 
73%; fringe benefits are up 49% over a period of 
five years and now represent, in the case of one 
company, 21% of base pay. And other millers 
claim the proportion is even higher. We are not 
dreaming up these figures for they come from 
actual case histories based on union agreements, 
taking in both urban and rural areas. 

We do not begrudge the workers their extra 
wages, their hospitalization, their group insurance, 
their increased numbers of paid holidays, extra 
weeks of paid vacations—almost doubled in some 
instances—and the tremendously increased costs 
of health, welfare and pension plans. These in- 
creases have been made in line with the general 
trend in all industries, including baking, in the 
U.S. But those other industries have had the good 
sense to increase their prices fairly in line with 
the trend. 


During all of this time, the most eco- 
nomical flour milling operation has not 
been able to offset all of these increased 
labor costs and the return to the miller 
has remained virtually unchanged. 


In a recently published pamphlet entitled 
“Marketing Margins for White Bread,” the work 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, there ap- 
peared a breakdown and a parceling out of costs 
for the retail price of a loaf among the various 
parties involved, and it constitutes a _ pretty 
graphic indictment of the miller’s flour margins 
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ost Card—Conclusion 


over the 1ll-year period 1947-1958 in that mills 
actually received more conversion in cents per 
loaf during 1947 than they did 11 years later in 
1958, while the margins of both the baker and 
the retailer nearly doubled in each instance. 
Admittedly, the technical advances in the in- 
dustry did much to permit the steadfast activity 
of the miller’s flour margin, but we also know 
that income for storage and diversification in 
other fields of activity, in some instances, also 
contributed their proportionate share. Further 
than this, however, maintenance of the steady 
margin picture has come directly out of the mill- 
er’s pocket in the form of poorer profit showing. 
We must agree, too, that in recent years mills 
have done much to increase their efficiency and 
unit costs have been raised only a small amount 
in recent years. But there have been increased 


costs, and they have not been reflected on the 
cost card. 


While the miller has been maintaining 
his reputation as a fair haired boy by sell- 
ing his flour to the baker at prices no better 
than eight or more years ago, he has been 
steadily paying more for the equipment 
and services he needs. 


Some of the larger milling units show on their 
financial statements that they spend two or three 
times their depreciation on new equipment every 
year. Surely it stands to reason that a profit 
structure of sufficient breadth must be maintained 
to permit the plow-back of a reasonable earnings 
percentage into plant modernization to keep pace 
with rapidly changing developments. And the bak- 
ers are keenly aware of the improvements which 
are being made in milling technology and are 
quick to demand that their milling suppliers in- 
stall them. 

Official indices show that the cost of the mill- 
er’s maintenance materials—sheaves, drives, bear- 
ings, belting and the like—are up 34% in the 
10-year period we are reviewing. Construction 
costs, even when a wall is moved to allow the 
installation of a new machine, are up 36% and 
the cost of machinery has hiked anything from 
25% to 50%. True, they are better machines, but 
that does not decrease the money needed for re- 
placement cost. 

Power costs are up 13% but leave us not 
grumble too much about that. A machine needs 
power but a machine does not need a Social Se- 
curity card, a coffee break or the services of a 
bargaining unit. 

And talking of Social Security, let us not omit 
to mention that in 1950 the employer's share of 
the impost was but 144%—today it is 3%. And the 
contribution to Uncle Sam in the form of income 
tax for corporations, all part of the cost of doing 
business, is now 52% compared with 38% in 1949. 

Property taxes, taking a nation and statewide 
average, have jumped 40%. 

These then are more costs which should ap- 
pear on the cost card in one form or another. 

But obtruding on all the comments we have, 
one problem transcends all—the question of mill- 
feed. 

Let us quote a miller of considerable experi- 
ence: “Perhaps one of the most foolish things that 
all flour millers seem to do when figuring the cost 
of flour is to take the price of wheat, less the 
millfeed—said millfeed being taken at the current 
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value of the product with no up-charge for either 
manufacture or handling of the by-product. When 
you stop to think that millfeed represents almost 
one third of the necessary raw material to make 
100 Ib. flour and that it is credited with no allow- 
ance for either manufacturing or handling, it ap- 
pears to me that all flour millers should go back 
to school to learn how you can handle one third 
of your inbound tonnage on an in-and-out basis for 
nothing.” 


Harsh words, in all truth, and here is 
another comment: “One of the most vital 
items in the cost card is the allowance for 
millfeed. We believe that many times a too 
optimistic allowance for millfeed has dras- 
tically distorted the sales price for flour to 
the point where our margins are seriously 
impaired. If all the millers were to use a 
very conservative millfeed estimate, it 
would save us all a lot of money.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the importance of the increased costs to which 
we have alluded in this series. All millers are 
aware of them; they see the reflection of them 
in the ratio of income to expenses in the balance 
sheet figures. The question we haven't answered 
is: Why isn’t something done about it? The solu- 
tion rests in the determination of individual mill- 
ers to be adequately paid for their services. The 
problem is one of adequate return for services 
rendered to the bakery industry. 


Perhaps this dreadful year will serve as a 
thumb tack to jolt millers into action—action 
which will give the bakers what they want—a 
healthy flour industry. 

There must be increased awareness and recog- 
nition of the true cost of producing flour at to- 
day’s costs, and only by recognizing costs will 
pricing procedures be updated and improved. That 
awareness and recognition must go all the way 
down the line from president to the salesman on 





We do not need to draw pictures to appreciate 


the road. 


CCC Approval Expected for Storage Pact 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—It appears that 
the new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement in its latest form will 
be approved by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. this week, except for 
minor adjustments, and offered to 
the storage industry shortly for a 
signature—despite a walkout last 
week of the 18-man industry ne- 
gotiating committee. 


The new agreement, as the USS. 
Department of Agriculture plans it, 
is complete except for minor adjust- 
ment of grain storage handling 
charges for terminal and country 
houses at the same rate of increase 
approved for wheat and soybeans. 

Grain industry representatives 
broke off negotiations April 29 with 
a statement that they could not ac- 
cept USDA proposals for reduced 
handling and storage rates. The state- 
ment was signed by all 18 members 
of the grain industry committee. The 
industry representatives left the joint 
meeting with USDA following an of- 
fer by the government representa- 
tives to raise their handling charges 
originally proposed for grain by 4¢ 
to %¢ bu., a move apparently still 
unsatisfactory to grain warehouse- 
men. 

“We cannot accept in good con- 
science the proposals put forward by 
the department,” the industry repre- 
sentatives said in their statement. 


“On the one hand it proposes terms 
and conditions in a new 1960-61 con- 
tract which increase the responsibili- 
ties of warehousemen by approxi- 
mately 25%. It couples this with a 
reduction in rates of 12% to 50% for 
services of conditioning, handling and 
storage of CCC grain and oilseeds. 

“This comes at a time of increasing 
costs and means that the rates will 
not be fair and compensatory for the 
overwhelming majority of some 11,- 
000 warehouses. 

“We notified the department of 
terms and conditions we _ believe 
would be acceptable to the industry, 
but they were rejected by the depart- 
ment. We have, therefore, concluded 
that USDA will proceed by edict, 
leaving us no alternative except to 
withdraw in protest. It is clear that 
the negotiations as they have evolved 
in the present political atmosphere 
preclude any opportunity to settle 
the matter.in a mutually acceptable 
manner. 

“This we regret, of course, and 
withdrawal in protest is the only al- 
ternative open to us,” the industry 
statement concluded. 


Ray of Hope? 

There appears to be one small ray 
of hope in what to date has been an 
unsatisfactory attempt to renegotiate 
a harmonious agreement—the likeli- 
hood that the new UGSA will be sub- 
ject to revision again at the end of 
one year, presumably in 1961. 

A small element of optimism rests 





AIB NUTRITIONISTS CONTRIBUTE TO NEW BOOK 


CHICAGO—The fact that bread is important in a reducing diet is em- 
phasized by a new book by Gaynor Maddox, “The Safe and Sure Way to 
Diet,” in the chapters and menus prepared by two nutritionists of the Con- 
sumer Service department of the American Institute of Baking, Miss Mary 
Ellis and Miss Norine Condon. In chapters on “Bread Permitted in Reducing 
Diets,” and “Bread and Cereals Used in Diets,” the nutritional contribution 
of enriched bread is discussed. In particular, recognition is made of enriched 
bread’s contribution to one’s daily thiamine intake. 

Many kinds of bread, white, rye, Vienna, raisin and several varieties of 
rolls, cake and cookies are included in the 1,500 to 1,800 calorie seven-day 
diets, which were prepared by Miss Ellis and Miss Condon. They are nutri- 
tionally balanced as well as calorie-budgeted. This preparation is cred ted 
by the author to the two AIB nutritionists, listing their M.S. degrees and their 
alma maters, Columbia University for Miss Ellis, and Ohio State University 


for Miss Condon. 


Mr. Maddox, a syndicated writer for Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion, is a widely-known food columnist. In a foreword to the book, Charles 
Glenn King, executive director of the Nutrition Foundation and professor 
of chemistry at Columbia University, writes, “Mr. Maddox merits a ‘Thank 
You’ and congratulations from nutrition scientists and from the public, alike, 
for his persistence, skill and sincerity in searching for the most authoritative 
sources of information about foods and nutrition.” 





in the expectation that wheat sup- 
plies will continue in heavy surplus 
all through this forthcoming new 
crop year, assuring many houses now 
holding government grain of a heavy 
rate of occupancy. (Prior to the 
breakdown of the joint negotiations 
there was sentiment in favor of a 
lower storage rate for grain held 
longer than one year.) 

It has been learned from official 
sources that USDA plans to make 
one more minor refinement in han- 
dling allowances for grain sorghums, 
which officials now consider should 
be treated the same as wheat. 

However, as obvious from the fore- 
going trade statement, the ludicrous 
liberality of USDA in increasing its 
originally proposed handling charges 
for grain by fractions of a cent was 
far from pleasing either to the ter- 
minal or country warehousemen. 

It may be noted that the new 
structure to be invoked actually 
brings it to a lower level than was in 
effect at the close of the Brannan 
administration at USDA. 

On the item of handling charges, 
the USDA position appears muddled 
by some unsatisfactory comparisons. 
For example, one official speaking 
from his own experiences stated that 
the corn handling allowance for 
country houses is adequate, since he 
has for many years been able to ob- 
tain corn from his local country house 
at a lower handling charge than that 
permitted by UGSA. He knows, it is 
stated, that this condition prevails in 
other country houses. However, here 
again is an instance of reasoning 
from the specific to the general—at 
best a most dangerous approach. 


Withdrawal No Surprise 


Withdrawal of the trade commit- 
tee came as no great surprise to 
USDA. Trade sources themselves said 
they had no alternative but to quit, 
since remaining in session with 
USDA—and its adamant position on 
rate structure proposals—would sub- 
ject them to an avalanche of criti- 
cism from the 11000 grain ware- 
housemen whom they represent. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 


GMI Sales Manager 


PITTSBURGH — Carl M. Johnson 
was appointed Pittsburgh district 
sales manager of General Mills, Inc., 
effective May 1. Formerly district 
sales supervisor at Pittsburgh, he will 
succeed C. F. Kiel, who has held the 
position for 16 years. Mr. Kiel start- 
ed with the company in 1933, and Mr. 
Johnson in 1945. 
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CEREAL CHEMISTS—A series of 
provocative challenges were issued 
to the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists during the initial 
session of their 45th annual meet- 
ing in Chicago May 2. The speaker 
was Ellis D. English, president-to-be 
of the Millers National Federation 
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SPECIAL REPORT—Fred M. Aikin- 
son, the Atkinson Milling Co., re- 
cently returned from a trip to 
Australia and New Zealand. He has 
prepared a special report of his 
observations of milling in the 
countries visited 
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FLOUR MARKETS — Bakery flour 


prices continued to climb the past 
week, reflecting a reverse trend in 
millfeeds, which hit seasonal lows 
in some markets. Also, the favor- 
able supply positions of bakery 
flour purchasers tended to deter 
buying incentive 
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NEW MARKET—A San Francisco 


cake bakery is finding a new mar- 
ket for Chinese fortune cookies by 
supplying advertising messages to 
a number of businesses and organ- 
izations 
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FERMENTATION — Fermentation 
problems confronting the baker to- 
day are essentially the same as 
they have always been, only the re- 
quirements have changed; a techni- 
cal report from the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 


creasing array of equipment, ma- 
chines and sales helps is being 
made available to millers and bak- 
ers all the time, designed to make 
their work easier, their production 
costs lower and profits higher. A 
coupon is easily detached to aid 
readers in learning about items of 
value to their own businesses 
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Current Flour Production 
Stock Market 











Fred M. Atkinson 


r | SHIS is a thumbnail sketch of 
milling practices and conditions 
in New Zealand and Australia. It does 
not purport to be an exhaustive re- 
port but I believe the comparison of 
practices and conditions with our 
own will be interesting. Certainly 
they tend to corroborate the recent 
series of editorials on building up 
proper cost cards which have been 
run by The Northwestern Miller. 

To my mind we have a good deal 
to learn from making this comparison 
of conditions and practices with our 
good friends in both of those coun- 
tries. From a technical point of view 
the comparison is easy to make, since 
their methods and machinery are 
very similar to what we have been 
accustomed to in this country over a 
long period of years. 

Naturally, being British dominions, 
virtually all of the machinery is of 
British manufacture. Cold condition- 
ing, generally averaging around 24 
hours is the general rule, although 
both washing and hot conditioning 
have been tried out extensively in a 
number of mills, but is now lying 
idle, 

In some respects the machinery is 
not as up to date as the average in 
the U.S., since many of the old style 
centrifugal reels are still in use and 
very little new equipment has been 
added for a good many years. 

Four-break systems are the general 
rule and that, of course, is different 
from the conventional 5-break system 
in the American mill. Otherwise, the 
flows are quite similar with the pos- 
sible exception of the fact that the 
reduction systems are carried out on 
smooth rolls; very few fluted or cor- 
rugated rolls are used except on the 
heavier stocks and breaks. This holds 
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Flour Milling Down Under 
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true for New Zealand as well as Aus- 
tralia although, naturally, I was able 
to visit a relatively small percentage 
of the mills in those countries. How- 
ever, I think it was a representative 
sample. 

Generally speaking, they seem to 
use one half again as much roll sur- 
face in relation to capacity as the 
average American mill. Chronic over- 
capacity, of which more will be said 
later, has resulted in lack of new con- 
struction, with the exception of sev- 
eral small mills in New Zealand— 
where the local demand required 
them—and one small mill in Tas- 
mania, where local requirements also 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Fred M. Atkin- 
son, president of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by 
Mrs. Atkinson, recently returned 
from an extensive visit to Australia 
and New Zealand. The accompanying 
article is the substance of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s observations on milling during 
his visit to those countries. 
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made the construction of a new mill 
desirable. These new units are pneu- 
matie and of British design and con- 
struction. 


Over-Capacity Problem 

This matter of over-capacity in re- 
lationship to demand is a serious one, 
perhaps the most serious problem 
that the New Zealand and Australian 
millers face. 

This has been brought about pri- 
marily by disappearance of a good 
portion of their accustomed export 
markets for flour, and is attributable 
to the building of new capacity in 
such countries as the Philippines and 
other Southeast Asian countries. 

Also, in the past 
export market from Australia has 
been roughly cut in half—to about 
400,000 tons per annum, largely as a 
result of intense competition from the 
new mills as well as from subsidized 
export programs of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Due to this declining market and 
over-capacity, export business is done 
at ruinously low-level prices; cur- 
rently, there seems to be no way out 
of that particular dilemma, since the 
government is not stepping in to 
make up the difference to the miller 
for a profitable operation on export. 

One other factor common to both 
countries is that domestic business 
goes almost entirely to the mill that 
is located adjacent to the demand. 
Due to transportation costs, and also, 
rather limited transportation facili- 
ties both on the highways and by 
rail, domestic business normally goes 
to the mills that are close by, with 
the majority of the flour being de- 
livered by truck. A small portion of 
it in the largest Australian cities is 
delivered by bulk truck, and this ten- 
dency seems to be on the increase in 
the largest centers of population. 

In both countries, due to costs, sec- 
ond-hand jute bags are the rule 
usually 150 lb. These are cleaned and 
reused time and again until they 
wear out, and in both countries there 
is no immediate indication of a 
change in this respect. 

Nowhere near the emphasis on 
sanitation is placed by either govern- 
ment. In good time of course this 
situation probably will change, but 
not in the immediate future. 


few years, the 


From here on the practices in New 
Zealand and Australia differ to such 
an extent that it becomes necessary 
to deal with them separately, so we 
will start with New Zealand. 

As a matter of general information, 
the whole of New Zealand has a pop- 
ulation of approximately 2.5 million 

400,000 of which is in the city of 
Auckland on the North Island. The 
bulk of the rest of the population is 
scattered amongst a lot of towns, the 
major ones being Wellington, which 
is the capital, on the southern tip of 
the North Island, and Christchurch 
and Dunedin on the South Island, 
which is a trifle larger of the two 
but contains only approximately one 
third of the total population. 

Unfortunately, most milling capac- 
ity is in the South Island where the 
New Zealand wheat is grown primar- 
ily. The two new mills just built are 
both located at Mount Maunganui, a 
port some 80 miles south of Auck- 
land on the east coast. During the 
past few years more emphasis has 
been put upon wheat growing on the 
South Island so that now it is vir- 
tually self-sufficient as far as wheat 
supplies are concerned. 

Most of this wheat comes to the 
mills by truck in sacks, and there is 
relatively little elevator capacity, the 
bulk being stored bagged in sacks. 
The wheat is a relatively soft white 
variety, fairly low in protein, which 
runs on the average about 10%. The 
mills all grind to 78% extraction by 
government order and only produce 
one grade of flour, which is used for 
all purposes, bakery and home con- 
sumption. 

However, this does not prevent the 
New Zealanders from being great 
bread eaters, and the consumption 
per capita is slightly over 200 lb. 

The loaf of bread is relatively dark 
and firm, thinly sliced, but of quite 
good flavor. A good deal of the dark- 
ness is to be explained not only by 
the extraction but also by the fact 
that no bleaches or additives of any 
sort, including malt, are permitted. 
Because of these factors, laboratory 
control as we know it is quite rudi- 
mentary and a minimum of test bak- 
ing seems to be the general rule as 
a means of control. 

Wheat varieties are quite similar 
and emphasis in the past has been 
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upon yield rather than quality. How- 
ever, recently with the government 
experimental station at Christchurch, 
better varieties have been developed 
which yield less, but the farmers are 
encouraged to grow these better va- 
rieties because of the fact that they 
are paid a substantial premium for 
the new variety. 


Pricing, Marketing 

The pricing of wheat and method 
of marketing seem rather strange to 
us when compared with our system. 
The farmer is paid approximately 15 
shillings per bushel of wheat, with 
an additional 2 shillings for the bet- 
ter varieties, to encourage him to 
grow them. 

This is done by the government, 
which then sells the wheat to the 
miller at approximately 6 or 7 shill- 
ings per bushel. The price of bread is 
then set for the baker based on this 
low cost of wheat. The miller re- 
ceives the equivalent of about $20 
ton for his feed, but the market price 
for feed is about $50, so the govern- 
ment makes up part of the loss that 
it stands in providing this subsidized 
low cost bread to the consuming pub- 
lic. 

It is anybody's guess as to how 
much effect this has on the high 
consumption per capita. Production 
quotas and customers are assigned to 
each miller, and prices are set in 
such a way that the miller makes 
some money, perhaps 3% of the sales 
price; but of course this is compli- 
cated by the artificially low level of 
wheat and bread products. 

The net result is not a satisfactory 
return, but at least it does give the 
millers a degree of security and free- 
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| wish to express my thanks for 
all the hospitality, friendliness and 
helpfulness so generously extended 
by every one of the millers that 
Mrs. Atkinson and | had the pleas- 
ure of meeting. | doubt if there is 
any other world-wide industry 
where this friendly c ration is 
more apparent or genuine. It was 
a very enjoyable trip for us, and 
I hope we will continue to have the 

easure of returning some of the 

vors granted us as the various 
members of the milling industry 
“down under" visit us. 


7. Ut. Atkinson 


dom from harmful effects of the ex- 
cessive competition which would be 
sure to arise otherwise. 

The situation on the North Island 
is similar in most respects, except 
that the bulk of the wheat is import- 
ed from Australia. The type that 
they are getting is also soft and 
white and perhaps of slightly lower 
quality than that grown in the South 
Island of New Zealand. The grain of 
course comes in by ship and the main 
mills are located near—but not on— 
the wharves for a number of reasons, 
including the high cost of wharf 
space. Dump trucks are loaded by 
clamshell cranes, weighed full and 
empty on truck scales, and dumped 
into receiving pits and elevators at 
the plants. 

To take care of this wheat there 
are, relatively spreaking, more ex- 
tensive elevator facilities attached to 
the mills, generally only a few blocks 
from the wharf. 

Not only quotas but actual custo- 
mers are assigned to each mill, so 
selling problems are relatively non- 
existent. 

This all sounds rather strange and 
complicated to me, but I believe the 
facts as stated are, broadly speaking, 
correct. This extreme degree of con- 
trol, however, does have certain ad- 
vantages for a new and rapidly grow- 
ing country. Normal wastes of com- 
petition are pretty well eliminated, 
and for their purposes their system, 
even though it might be somewhat 
irksome, seems to serve the purpose 
quite well. No doubt with time and 
perhaps a change in government, this 
system of control may be changed 
somewhat and more grades of flour 
and a higher degree of competition 
may enter in. 

Some baking interests have been 
buying into the New Zealand market 
in a rather important way, but they 
receive the same treatment from the 
government as all the rest of their 
competition; so as yet there has been 
no move on the part of the New Zea- 
land bakers to acquire baking inter- 
ests to protect their business, as has 
been the case to an important extent 
up in Australia, about which I will 
say more later. 

Much more could be said about the 
general situation in New Zealand, 
but I think it better to end it here 
by adding that the general level of 
wages is somewhat less than one half 
the level in the U.S. but the cost of 
living is roughly one half of what 
ours is, too, on most of the commod- 
ities required. The efficiency of their 
plants as a whole is quite good, but 
with more emphasis no doubt soon to 
be put upon the problems involved 
in material handling. 


Australian Situation 
Turning now to Australia, there 


are a great many comparisons or 
similarities which are _ interesting 
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when put along side practices in the 
US. 

In the first place their states, at 
least as far as flour milling is con- 
cerned, are more or less economically 
separate because of transportation 
limitations and because the mills 
tend to use the wheat that is grown 
locally in each state. Most of my 
visiting was done in two states, New 
South Wales, which contains Sydney, 
their largest city of 2.5 million people, 
and the state of Victoria, which con- 
tains Melbourne, the next largest city 
of almost 2 million. Hearing about 
other states, Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia and West Australia, from other 
millers, probably gave me a fair cross 
section of milling practices in Aus- 
tralia as a whole. 

Technically speaking, 
situation is more or less similar to 
that already described, with excep- 
tion of the fact that some bleaching 
is permitted, usually by electric arc 
or by chlorine, in case a softer type 
of cake flour is desired. Flour is 
manufactured of several | different 
protein levels, with premiums paid 
for the harder higher protein being 
grown further north in New South 
Wales or Queensland. The lower pro- 
tein and better cake flours tend to be 
produced in the southern part and in 
Victoria. 

The milling situation in Sydney, 
where there are 11 mills, is of par- 
ticular interest since they have a fair- 
ly tight knit millers’ association, 
where responsible members of the 
various companies meet at regular 
intervals and, comparatively speak- 
ing, keep the domestic competitive 
situation under fairly good control, 
due to the efforts of a number of 
active and competent millers. 

Of course I should add here that 
rather full cooperation is permitted 
by the government and they have no 
anti-trust laws and regulations as we 
know them here. On the other hand, 
they are plagued with serious over- 
capacity, having more than twice as 
many mills as are necessary for the 
combined domestic and export busi- 
ness. This export business is particu- 
larly unprofitable because of com- 
petition not only from within Aus- 
tralia but also from various foreign 
countries. 

Prices on wheat and millfeed are 
set by the government, and also, 
there are supposed to be maximum 
prices set on flour, but this does not 
preclude price cutting. The millers’ 
association sets up a quota based on 
productive capacity for each mill of 
40 hours per week on domestic busi- 
ness. 

For every ton of flour produced, a 
fee of approximately $1 ton is turned 
over to the association, and if any 
mill is not run a total of 40 hours in 
a given week on domestic business, 
it is given a rebate of $3 ton, which 
tends to prevent that mill from going 
out and cutting prices to increase its 
return on operation. Also, I believe 
there is a charge of 60¢ ton on flour 
produced turned over to the associa- 
tion, with the idea of retiring capac- 
ity which is the most uneconomic. 

I believe four small plants have 
been closed by this method during 
the past few years. Also, there has 
been some talk of floating some 
rather large-sized loans with the idea 
of shutting down a substantial pro- 
portion of the capacity, but this is 
yet in the talking stage, and it is be- 
lieved that it should be nation-wide 
rather than state by state basis, 
which would require at least 5 or 6 
million pounds to do much good. 

At any rate, the state of milling 
in New South Wales is a much hap- 
pier one than exists in Victoria, 
where there is also an association, 
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but which has not advanced nearly to 
the stage of effectiveness that exists 
in New South Wales. Even there the 
profit situation is far from satisfac- 
tory, but in Victoria the situation re- 
minds one of some of the worst com- 
petitive years that we have experi- 
enced in the U.S., where market dis- 
cipline has at times disappeared. 

The competitive situation in South 
Australia and Queensland is reported 
to be somewhat better than that in 
Victoria, but in West Australia it 
supposedly is very poor. In Tasmania, 
which we visited, the situation is en- 
tirely different, where the population 
is small and there is just enough 
capacity to take care of the local 
population. In recent years all their 
milling has been done in their own 
state from wheat grown primarily in 
South Australia and Victoria. 

As briefly referred to before, an 
outside firm of international impor- 
tance in the baking industry has en- 
tered the Australian baking business 
and in the major cities has acquired 
some 20-30% of the baking business. 
This has resulted, somewhat similarly 
to Canada and the U.K., in the mills 
acquiring additional baking facilities 
in order to protect their markets. 
This is naturally complicating the 
milling picture and also financing 
problems, and today in the major 
centers of population the bulk of the 
sizable baking installations are under 
mill or outside control. This has also 
made things more difficult for the 
smaller millers who have not the 
backing or size necessary to absorb 
sections of the baking industry. 


Government Regulation 

Another feature in the baking in- 
dustry of interest is the fact that by 
government regulation, no bread bak- 
ing is permitted between the hours 
of 10 p.m. and 4 a.m. Any change in 
this rule would result in a sizable in- 
crease in the effective baking capac- 
ity. No attempt is made to carry 
doughs overnight. 

As indications that the Australian 
millers are certainly looking toward 
the future, there is at least one mill- 
er who has been doing a considerable 
amount of experimental work on the 
fractionation of flour. Another miller 
has installed a continuous dough 
mixing plant adjacent to his mill. It 
seems a bit too early to assess the 
eventual impact of these develop- 
ments on the milling industry as a 
whole. 

A start has also been made in the 
cake mix business and, undoubtedly, 
this will be developed further in the 
future. Along this line the mills seem 
to be following the pattern of the 
mills in the U.S. rather closely, see- 
ing the possibility of the increased 
convenience for the housewife. To 
keep up with these developments and 
also check up more carefully on the 
functions of their flour mills, the mill 
laboratories are fairly well staffed 
and equipped and are becoming more 
so at a rapid pace. Aside from routine 
protein tests, etc., the Farinograph 
and Extensograph are quite exten- 
sively used, in order to develop and 
control flour quality. As yet there are 
relatively few grades produced. Also, 
as a matter of interest, it might be 
mentioned that the consumption of 
flour in Australia runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 180 Ib. per capita. 

I should not leave my discussion of 
the milling practices in Australia 
without mentioning the fact that 
most of the major mills, at any rate, 
also operate mixed feed businesses. 
This industry is quite well matured, 
using modern methods and turning 
out modern products, some handled in 
bulk, and their returns on this in- 
dustry have been helpful to the mills, 


although the competitive situation 
here too has been quite severe, par- 
ticularly in the areas where flour 
competition has been excessive. 

U.S. methods are being rapidly 
adopted in the poultry and cattle 
raising business, so the future of the 
feed milling business seems a bit 
brighter than that of flour milling, 
where the demand is relatively lim- 
ited to the growth of population and 
there are twice as many mills as are 
needed. At any rate, the whole gen- 
eral picture clearly points up the 
desirability and necessity for genuine 
friendly cooperation among members 
of the industry. 

—Keep Your Eye on July— 


Canada to Provide 
Emergency Flour 
For Norway 


TORONTO—The Hon. Howard C 
Green, secretary of state for external 
affairs, announced in the House of 
Commons that an agreement has 
been concluded with Norway where- 
by Canada would make available 
20,000 tons of wheat flour to that 
country for the establishment of an 
emergency food bank for use in case 
of an outbreak of hostilities. 

In June, 1959, John G. Diefenbaker, 
prime minister, informed the House 
of the government’s intention to ask 
Parliament for $10 million to provide 
flour to NATO countries for an emer- 
gency food bank (The Miller, June 
2, 1959, page 6). Since that time dis- 
cussions have been carried on with 
interested countries, but, so far, the 
agreement with Norway is the only 
one that has materialized. 

The agreement provides that 20,- 
000 tons of flour suitably packaged 
for long-time storage will be deliv- 
ered to Canadian seaports to be spe- 
cified by the government, and that 
Norway will inspect and assume title 
to the flour at these ports, with all 
expenses thereafter being borne by 
the Norwegian government, which 
will transport the flour to Norway 
and store it for emergency wartime 
use. When it is no longer fit for hu- 
man consumption it will be replaced 
by Norway either by wheat or wheat 
flour, to maintain the original level 
of the stockpile of 20,000 tons, Mr. 
Green stated. 

While Canada had appropriated the 
$10 million for the provision of flour 
for emergency food banks for NATO 
countries, no agreements were con- 
cluded prior to the end of the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal year, March 31. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for 
the Department of External Affairs 
to include an item to cover the ex- 
penditure involved in the agreement 
with Norway in its supplementary 
estimates to be presented to the 
House later this year. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the flour will actually 
move from Canada until such time 
as the necessary funds have been ap- 
propriated. 

It is expected that the flour will be 
milled to particular specifications, 
and packed in bags with a moisture 
barrier to facilitate longer than usual 
storage. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 
WANT U.S. WHEAT 


WELLINGTON — The New Zea- 
land Federation of Bakers at a recent 
conference recommended to the gov- 
ernment that 10% of the hard wheat 
requirements should be imported from 
the U.S. instead of all coming from 
Australia. The bakers said the US. 
wheat would improve their bread 
quality and help New Zealand sell 
meat to the U.S, by reciprocal trade. 
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AKERY flour prices continued an 
B upward climb for the seven-day 
period ending May 2, reflecting the 
reverse trend of millfeeds which hit 
season’s lows in some markets. How- 
ever, good supply positions of pur- 
chasers of all types of bakery flours 
tended to deter buying incentive. 
Some pick-up in interest in soft 
wheat flours offered the only bright 
sales spot in a week described by 
many mills as “the dullest in some 
time.” 

The activity in soft wheat flour 
sales centered mostly on cracker and 
cookie types with some midwestern 
mills placing business for the next 
three to four weeks. The majority of 
the sales were in smaller quantities, 
but a few individual bookings ran as 
much as 5,000 ewt. 


Soft wheat flour prices advanced 
5 to 10¢ despite a decrease in red 
wheat premiums. This factor plus the 
fact that most cookie bakers are now 
covered through the crop year tended 
to curb further sales. Shipping direc- 
tions had been following the season- 
al pattern of running fairly slow. 


Mills in the Southwest reported one 
of the slowest sales periods of the 
current crop. With the majority of 
bakers booked well into the future, 
little buying activity is anticipated in 
the near future with the exception of 
the smaller trade which customarily 
buys on a p.d.s. basis. 

Shipping directions in the South- 
west were reported poor to “extreme- 
ly slow” throughout the area. 

Family flour sales also were slow 
in the Southwest. Some nationally 
advertised brands announced new 
shipping discount offers but all mills 
did not follow suit in the move. 

Sales also were very slow in the 
spring wheat mills area with a 3¢ 
price advance offering no incentive 
to buyers reportedly in good supply 
positions. Family sales in this area 
continued weak. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
amounted to 24% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 38% in the 
spring wheat mills area and about 
40% for mills of the central states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 93% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 102% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Sales, 
Directions Down 


Spring wheat flour prices advanced 
another 3¢ for the period reflecting 
the continued decline in millfeed 
levels. However, with most buyers 
covered well ahead, the increased 
flour costs provided practically no in- 
centive to buyers and it was one of 
the dullest weeks in some time. 

Shipping directions continued slow 
and production took a further drop. 
However, improvement is anticipated 
in the near future. 

Family flour sales also were re- 
ported definitely on the slow side with 
only scattered small lot bookings rec- 
orded for the period. 

Sales amounted to a mere 38% of 
five-day milling capacity as compared 
with 42% the previous week and 46% 
for the comparable week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 


Some Soft Wheat Flour Buying 
Only Bright Spot in Slow Week 
As All Types Show Price Advance 


last week amounted to an estimated 
68% of capacity as compared with 
73% the previous week and 93% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 102% of 
capacity as compared with 104% the 
previous week and 100% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 91% of capacity compared with 
94% a week earlier and 98% a year 
ago. 

Quotations April 29, 100-lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakers flour $5.51@5.61, short 
patent $5.61@5.71, high gluten $5.91 
@6.01, first clears $4.95@5.25, whole 
wheat $5.51@5.61; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. carlots, cottons. 


Buying Interest 
Lacking in Southwest 


No interest in booking flour was 
evident in the past week, which 
proved to be one of the dullest on the 
current crop. Mill ideas and bakers’ 
views on prices were far apart and, 
with nearly all buyers booked for at 
least 60 days ahead, there is little 
indication that new bookings of con- 
sequence will be made for some time. 

Sales last week amounted to 24% 
of capacity, compared with 31% in 
the previous week and 58% a year 
ago. 

A few smaller independent bakers 
will need some flour for June, but the 
majority of bakery buyers do not, 
except for those who customarily buy 
on a price date of shipment basis. 

In the family flour sector, trade 
also could be described as quiet, ex- 
cept that some new shipping dis- 
counts were initiated by nationally 
advertised brands. In some cases 
other mills followed the same pattern, 
while in other instances they ignored 
the new pricing arrangements, and 
continued on their previous basis. 
Movement of family flour seems to 
be about average for this time of 
year. 

Mills are having some difficulty 
maintaining operations, and more in- 


——A 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











stances of slow shipping directions 
were reported. Recent government 
purchases have helped maintain out- 
put. 

Except for the government orders, 
export trade is slow currently. Clears 
also are slow and easier. 

At Hutchinson, interest in new 
flour bookings embraced all branch- 
es of the trade and little flour was 
sold. Continued strength in prices, at- 
tributed to millfeed weakness, did 
nothing to spur buyers. Shipping di- 
rections also were extremely slow 
and for the second week operations 
dipped below 100%. Prices were up 
o¢. 

Wichita mills operated at 110% of 
capacity last week. Flour demand 
was very low, but with some govern- 
ment business included, sales aver- 
aged 73% of capacity, compared with 
125% the preceding week and 63% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
poor to fair. Family and bakery flour 
were unchanged to 5¢ higher, while 
clears were off 10¢. 

Quotations April 29, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5.20@5.30, standard 95% pa- 
tent $5.10@5.20, straight $5.05@5 10; 
established brands of family flour 
$6.15@7.20, with the latter repre- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 46) 





Light Semolina Sales 


sist through the seven-day period 
ending May 2, but directions con- 
tinued to decline as manufacturers 
of noodle and macaroni products fol- 
lowed a policy of drawing on old 
contracts. The drop in directions in- 
dicated that many of these buyers 
had stockpiled too heavily during the 
last buying wave and now have to 
hold back. 

Durum prices declined 2¢ on con- 
secutive days as receipts strength- 
ened and, as a consequence, semolina 
standard dropped to $6.30 after hit- 
ting $6.40 one week earlier. 

Durum receipts in Minneapolis for 
the period were the best in some time 
as 210 cars were reported as com- 
pared with 163 cars the previous 
week. Strong receipts appeared to 
be continuing for the current period. 


Pattern Persists; 
Durum Prices Off as Receipts Increase 


OT only did the pattern of ex- 
tremely light sales activity per- 


Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 85% of five-day milling 
capacity as compared with 92% the 
previous week and 111% for the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis April 29 were: 
Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 


Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

. 177,500 150,016 85 

. 177,500 *163,367 92 

156,500 173,037 Hl 
Crop year 
production 
8,003,657 
7,942,268 


April 24-May 
Previous week 
Year ago 


July 1, 1959-May I, 
July |, 1958-May 2, 
*Revised. 


1959 
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Millfeed Demand 
Improves; Prices 
Continue Downward 


ILLFEED markets across the 

nation, which have experienced 
an almost constant decline since 
early last month, continued the pat- 
tern of weakness through the seven- 
day period ending May 2, with prices 
dropping in a range from $1 to $4 in 
most markets. The one outstanding 
exception to this downward pattern 
was in the Pacific Northwest where 
supplies were very scarce and mill- 
run advanced $1 ton. 

A fair volume of business was re- 
ported in most areas as prices sagged 
to or near a new low for the calen- 
dar year. In some sections the weak- 
ness was accentuated by increased 
flour mill running time and resultant 
heavier offerings. 

Market observers indicate that 
millfeeds probably are very near the 
bottom of the decline and should 
strengthen in the immediate future. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 45,448 tons of millfeed for April 
24-May 1. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
47,299 tons in the previous week and 
50,071 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: Millfeeds, which have 
been on the decline since early April, 
continued in the downhill pattern last 
week dropping $1 to $4 in values for 
the period. 

Trade opinion indicates that mid- 
dlings have probably just about hit 
the bottom of the price fall and 
should improve. Demand is fair to 
good, especially for mixed cars. Sup- 
ply is not pressing as mills cut run- 
ning time during the week. 

Quotations May 2: Sacked bran 
$37.50, bulk $33.50; sacked middlings 
$34, bulk $29.50; sacked red dog 
$45.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds were weak- 
er last week in the Kansas City mar- 
ket. Sacked millfeed was _ slightly 
stronger at the close while bulk mill- 
feed continued easy with a slight rise 
at midweek. Most of the distressed 
cars were cleaned up as the week 
closed. Offerings were light on the 
sacked. 

Quotations April 29: Bran $33.50@ 
34, shorts $33@33.50 sacked; bran 
$26.50@27, shorts $27.50@28, mid- 
dlings $26.50@27 bulk. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices took it on 
the chin again last week, especially 
during the first two days. Bran and 
middlings were selling down around 
the $31 level at the extreme, but 
since then some recuperative action 
was noted. Despite these recoveries, 
prices for the light weight millfeeds 
were down $2 on standard middlings 
and $3.50 ton on standard bran from 
prices in effect the end of the pre- 
ceding week. Red dog lost about $3.50 
ton for the week. 

Price declines of around $17 
since the early part of April were 
the most severe in a like period of 
time within recent memory. Jointly 
contributing to the weakness were 
the increased running time by flour 
mills and resultant heavier offerings 
of feeds, along with a generally disap- 
pointing demand from mixers and 
jobbers. 

Quotations April 29: Standard mid- 
dlings $33.50, standard bran $32.50, 
red dog $40.50 bulk. 
to MILLFEED, 


(Turn page 47) 
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Constructive Factors Strengthen 


Wheat Futures; 


| otter export workings, light 

offerings of cash grain in pri- 
mary markets and active trading 
combined to sustain a continued pat- 
tern of strength in the wheat futures 
markets for the seven-day period 
ending May 2. Government legisla- 
tion also proved a constructive fac- 
tor. 

Although the market weakened in 
most positions at the start of the 
current week, with heaviest declines 
in May futures, the over-all pattern 
held relatively strong with the excep- 
tion of Kansas City May which 
showed a decline of 1%¢ for the 
period. 

Prior to a drop on May 2, the most 
pronounced strength was displayed 
in Chicago May as it skyrocketed to 
a new peak for the life of the de- 
livery. This sudden, marked strength- 
ening in the May position followed a 
period of relative stability wherein 
the range remained rather narrow. 
The break was sudden as the position 
jumped almost 2¢ at mid-week and 
held its aggressive lead. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 2 were: Chicago—May $2.085, 
July $1.84%4, September $1.874%4, De- 
cember $1.9254, March $1.96; Kansas 
City—May $2.01%, July $1.85%s%, Sep- 
tember $1.88; Minneapolis May 
$2.16%, July $2.12%, September 
$2.04%. 

The legislative factor centered 
around the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee’s vote raising supports for 
1961-63 to 80% of parity providing 
the allotment acreage is reduced. 
Immediate rumors that this action 
would receive favorable action in 
Congress caused a definite market 
reaction. 

Heavy export workings combined 
with the prospective legislation 
strongly influenced futures prices. 

Although Brazil, after negotiating 
for 80,000 tons hard wheat, turned 
to Argentina to fill its needs, the vol- 
ume for the week still remained com- 
paratively high with a strong increase 
in West Coast dealings. 

The U.K. entered the market for 
about 300,000 bushels red _ wheat 
for lake shipment and, about the 
same time, Japan contracted for ap- 
proximately 2.5 million West Coast 
wheat. Poland and Colombia also pur- 
chased Gulf hard at the start of the 
period. Uruguay was a large pur- 
chaser later in the week. 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 2 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'4¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 1454¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1!4,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 





Exports Heavy 


On the weather side, reports indi- 
cated that seedings of spring wheat 
were about half completed in Mon- 
tana, approximately 25% in North 
Dakota and 10% in Minnesota. Be- 
cause of weather and moisture fac- 
tors, most areas are somewhat be- 
hind last year. Moisture is adequate 
to surplus in the spring wheat areas. 

The Southwest report is mostly 
favorable but Kansas and Nebraska 
bulletins note some acreage losses 
from winter hazards and danger of 
blowing damage in other areas. 


Spring Wheat Easier 


The spring wheat market turned a 
bit easier during the week as the 
country sold wheat in a fair volume 
and buyers were discouraged to some 
extent by the lack of interest on the 
part of flour buyers. Receipts amount- 
ed to 915 cars compared to 871 the 
year before. The Minneapolis Com- 
modity Stabilization Service office re- 
ported sale of 100,000 bu. of No. 3 
dark northern spring or No. 3 north- 
ern spring wheat f.o.b. vessel, Su- 
perior, Wis., for export. Premiums 
dropped 1¢ in the cash trade but the 
basic futures market held firm in 
light trading. Barge shipments of 
wheat out of the market during the 
first two weeks of the river shipping 
season, amounted to about 130,000 
bu. A further drop in the millfeeds 
advanced price of flour and bakers 
and jobbers shied away from buying, 
especially those who were not pressed 
for supplies. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
15.11% and this compared with 
13.75% the same week last year. 

At the close on April 29, Minne- 
apolis May wheat finished at $2.17 
and No. 1 dark northern spring or 
No. 1 northern spring wheat through 
11% protein, traded at 2¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 
3¢ over, 13% protein 5¢ over, 14% 
protein 6@7¢ over, 15% protein 7@ 
9¢ over, 16% protein 8@1l1¢ over, 
17% protein 9@13¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis April 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein .. 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 


16% Protein 
17% Protein 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or ! NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.19, 13% 
protein $2.21, 14% protein $2.23, 15% pro- 
tein $2.25, 16% protein $2.27, 17% protein 
$2.29. 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City showed weakness last 
week. The basic option was off %¢ 
bu., and premiums were generally un- 
changed to down 114¢, although slight 
premium strength developed for cer- 
tain higher protein types. 

The weakness was more apparent 
late in the week. Demand was fairly 
good, but mills were more interested 
in selected milling and baking quali- 
ties than in the lower protein wheats. 
About 85 cars were sold, compared 
with 73 the previous week. Export 
demand was less of a factor with the 
result that ordinary wheat showed 
the greatest weakness. 

Wheat receipts totaled 570 cars last 
week, compared with 716 the previous 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo ee ree eee 
Central and Southeast ... 
Pacific Coast —_ 


April 25- 

May 2, 
1959 

709,419 

1,409,276 
534,768 
596,596 
453,030 


April 26- 
May 3, 
1958 
672,954 
1,155,267 
483,776 
548 521 
335,210 


April 27- 
May 4, 
1957 

631,319 
1,305,187 
536,148 
524,286 
282,779 


*Previous 
week 
668,875 
1,331,821 
505,855 
594,930 
435,524 





Totals . 3,432,764 


79.4 


4,323,380 
82,249,416 


Percentage of total U.S. output . 


Estimated total U.S. production 
Accumulated total this month 


"Revised 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 


April 24- April 25- 
Previous May 2, 
week 1959 
Nerthwest .. P 94 98 
Southwest 101 109 
Buffalo ....... : 97 108 
Central and S. E. .. 88 93 
Pacific Coast . ; 93 97 


Totals .... ‘ 96 102 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


. 240,000 

240,000 
. 231,000 
. 237.000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 


162,420 68 

*175,791 73 

215,054 93 

Two years ago 210,114 89 

Five-year average ‘ 70 

Ten-year average VETO EAS 88 
*Revised. 


April 24-May 
Previous week 
Year ago 


Principal interior 
ing Duluth, St. 
and lowa: 


mills in Minnesota, 


includ- 
Paul, North Dakota, 


Montana 


5-day week 
capacity 

. 472,750 
472,750 
494 500 

. 430,500 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
483,222 102 

*493,084 104 
494,365 100 
462,840 108 


April 24-May | 
Previous week 
Year ago ; 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 
. 224,250 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
254,547 114 
. 224,250 234,675 110 
221,750 258,287 116 
287,500 71 


April 24-May 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % Cca- 
capacity output pacity 
.-1,090,750 1,040,927 95 
... 1,090,750 *1,097,146 101 


April 24-May | 
Previous week 


3,537,005 3,703,089 3,195,728 3,279,719 


79.4 75 75 75 
4,454,666 
77,926,036 


Crop year flour production 
July | to— 

April 26- 
May 3, May 4, 
1958 1957 1960 


101 95 31,154,538 
99 64,010,517 
113 22,392,462 
92 26,942,385 
80 20,479,342 


97 164,979,294 


April 27- 
May |, May 2, 
1959 
31,665,273 
61,718,898 
23,825,203 
25,386,027 
18,827,835 


161,423,236 


1,150,989 107 
950,565 92 





Year ago . ..+ 1,068,800 

Two years ago ..1,032,000 

Five-year average sevee ene 137 

Ten-year average yeast 122 
*Revised 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 

. 522,000 

. 522,000 

. 493,500 
475,000 


Flour 
output 
April 24-May | 467,381 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern 


Wisconsin, 
Tennessee, 
Missouri: 


5-day week 
capacity 


672,260 


Flour 
output 


593,708 
"594,930 
596,596 
548,521 


% Ca- 
pacity 
April 24-May 
Previous week . 672,260 
Year ago . 643,750 
Two years ago .... 570,250 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 


466,500 
. 466,500 
466,500 
315,000 


Flour 
output 


430,559 
*435,524 
453,030 
335,210 


%e ca- 
pacity 
April 24-May 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .... 
*Revised. 





week and 631 a year ago. There con- 
tinues to be concern over a possible 
shortage of free wheat, especially 
quality milling wheat. Farm selling 
and interior offering continued quite 
light. It is believed that price ad- 
vances of several cents would be nec- 
essary to bring out any substantial 
amounts. 

Premiums on ordinary were down 
144¢ bu. on the high and low sides. 
Declines on 11.50% through 12.50% 
protein wheat amounted to 1¢ on the 
low side. On the high side, 11.50% 
was down 1¢ while 12 and 12.50% 
were unchanged. For higher protein 
wheat, there was no change on the 
low side and a %¢ rise on the high 
side. 

Premiums were quoted April 29 
as follows: Ordinary 4@4%¢ bu. over 
the basic May option of $2.02%, 
11.50% protein 4%. @5'%¢, 12% pro- 


“a, 
tein 7@10¢, 12.50% protein 8@12¢, 
13% protein 10% @14'%4¢, 13.50% pro- 
tein 11%@15%¢, and 14% protein 
1244 @16%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City April 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark $2.06@2.21'% 

2086 


No. 2 Dark 
No. 2.01@2.16% 


No. 3 Dark 
No. 2.06@2.07'% 
No. 


No. 
No. 


At Ft. Worth No. 1: hard wheat 
was selling May 2 at $2.41% @2.42% 
delivered Texas common — points. 
Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
a premium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% 
protein at a premium of 2¢. Demand 
was fair. Exporters were bidding 
$2.27% delivered at the Gulf. De- 
mand was good for export. Offerings 
were light. 
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Where Do We Go from Here? 


By D. B. PRATT, JR. 


4 | TODAY the AACC is 45 years of 

age. At this point we might well 
wonder just where we do go from 
here. Yet, before we can move ahead, 
it is well that we pause in retrospect 
and study where we have been. 

Forty-five years ago a very small 
group of chemists who were funda- 
mentally trained for work in other 
branches of chemistry or related sci- 
ence banded together to form what 
has today grown to be an inter- 
nationally recognized organization 
authoritative in those areas of bio- 
chemistry related to all aspects of 
cereal grains. Our founding members 
were all scientists—men with inquisi- 
tive minds desirous of discussing with 
each other such meager information 
as was available at that time which 
would help them improve the prod- 
ucts they were producing as well as 
establishing means of evaluating their 
raw material, wheat. 

These dedicated men formed the 
nucleus of the organization which is 
ours today. The interest of these 
founding members of AACC is evi- 
dent in the fact that many are still 
active in cereal fields or have retired 
to a well deserved rest after serving 
a full, active lifetime of work in the 
area of cereal chemistry. 

The closeness of interest of our 
membership has continued to exist, 
although the many new develop- 
ments during our history have con- 
tinually widened the horizon of our 
chosen field. It is particularly of in- 
terest to note that our membership 
list as of today still contains the 
names of some 161 men who have 
remained active members for 30 or 
more years—63 of these have been 
active for 35 years or more. In addi- 
tion, the association lists 20 corpora- 
tions which have supported our work 
for more than 30 years through cor- 
porate memberships. The membership 
list continues to grow. 

Our publications have grown in 
stature during our history to the point 
where Cereal Chemistry, our jour- 
nal devoted to pure research, is in- 
ternationally recognized and serves 
as a basic reference source in major 
technical libraries throughout the 
world, Cereal Laboratory Methods, 
now in its seventh printing, is our 
“best seller.” Two ambitious mono- 
graphs have been published which 
have received excellent acceptance 
in their respective areas. 

For the past 10 years it has been 


D. B. Pratt, Jr. 


my privilege to serve AACC as one 
of its officers. This meeting will mark 
the end of my service in an official 
capacity, but I look forward to the 
future and the opportunities it may 
bring me to help further our work 
in other ways. 

When I first assumed office as 
treasurer in 1950, my immediate 
predecessors had made some changes 
in our business operations to make 
them more modern and efficient. 
This move has, I feel, been a wise 
one, and though there is room for 
further streamlining, this decade of 


St i 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Pratt, the 
Pillsbury Co., is president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. His address was delivered 
before the opening session of AACC’s 
45th annual meeting in Chicago 
May 2. 

i i i 
change has placed our association on 
a businesslike basis. 

Our growth since 1949 is satisfac- 
tory; let me cite some figures for 
you: 


@ The 1949 active memberships num- 
bered 864, total memberships were 
986. In 1959 active memberships were 
1,111 and total memberships 1,222. 
@ Circulation of Cereal Chemistry in 
1949 was 1,809; in 1959 this had in- 
creased to 2,323, a gain over and 
above the increase in membership of 
300 subscribers in the form of tech- 
nical libraries. At the present time 
total combined circulation of Cereal 
Chemistry and the new Cereal Sci- 
ence Today amounts to 5,800 of 
which 3,300 copies go to non-mem- 
bers. This is heartening to see, for 
it evidences the respect which our 
editorial efforts have achieved. 

Total assets of the association have 
decreased during the past 10 years, 
largely due to the increases we have 
had to face in normal operating costs, 
such as printing, mailing and office 
help. I am happy to report that this 
trend has now been reversed, and 
barring unforeseen’ circumstances, 
should continue to hold on the plus 
side, 

Further as regards financial mat- 
ters: In 1949 income of the associ- 
ation was $38,477; expenses were 
$32 050, a total cash “handle” of $70,- 
527. In 1959 our income was $69,204 
against expenses of $64,137, or a to- 
tal of $133,341. These figures have 
doubled in 10 years. Perhaps they 
best exemplify our growth as well 
as the fact that AACC has come of 
age and its operation is a big chore 
requiring a full time staff which I 
am happy to say is doing an excellent 
job. 

Many functions of our 
have been transferred to 
ness offices, such as the details of 
elections, billing and collection of 
dues and subscription monies, adver- 
tising sales, convention planning, 
technical editing, revision of Cereal 
Laboratory Methods, publication of 
our monograph series, and prepara- 
tion of materials for special projects 
such as the farinograph workshop. 

So much for where we have been. 

Now where do we go from here? 


Ambitious Program 
We have already embarked upon 
an ambitious program so far as serv- 
ices to our members and industry 
are concerned. Monograph No. III, at 
the moment entitled “Cereal Chem- 
(Turn to ADDRESS, page 45) 
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By John Cipperly 


Trade Testimony on Grain Storage Rates 


Roy Hendrickson 


A wave of encyclopedic knowledge 
and background was laid before the 
Senate Agriculture Investigatory 
Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D., Mo.), last week when 
Roy Hendrickson, secretary of the 
National Federation of Grain Coop- 
eratives, appeared as witness for the 
big farmer co-op group. 

Mr. Hendrickson told the Missouri 
senator that the grain cooperatives 
had entered into broad expansion 
plans, as requested by U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials, to store 
farmer grain. In fact, Mr. Hendrick- 
son pointed out, the grain coopera- 
tives—in any event—-had no choice, 
since the Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement is essential for any ware- 
houseman who wishes to hold farmer 
grain if he can obtain a price support 
loan. 

Much of this expanded capacity by 
the cooperatives is still unpaid for, 
and he emphasized that it was built 
on the basis of compensation in ef- 
fect at the time the expansion activ- 
ities were undertaken. 

A point heretofore not developed 
at previous hearings of the Syming- 
ton committee was the informed 
opinion of Mr. Hendrickson that the 
proposed rate cut in UGSA rates will 
be a serious blow to most coopera- 
tives and will tend to force marketing 
margins on cash grain upward at a 
time when grain prices are under 
great pressure. 


Only One Element 

Storage and handling charges are 
but one element of the over-all cost 
of carrying surpluses of grain, Mr. 
Hendrickson informed the Missouri 
senator. Two other cost factors, 
transportation and interest charges 
to Commodity Credit Corp., equal or 
exceed storage and handling costs, he 
stated. 

CCC payments to the U.S. Treas- 
ury in interest on money will have in- 
creased from $181.4 million in June, 
1959, to an estimated interest charge 
of $503 million in 1961. In that same 
period the handling and _ storage 
charges will have advanced from $481 
million in 1959 to $711.4 million in 
1961. 

As Mr. Hendrickson brought to the 
surface from his mine of information 
material of this kind, he drove home 
some telling points which the Sy- 
mington committee had thus far not 
developed. 

For example: Mr. Hendrickson 
noted that “far more cost will be 
added next year from higher interest 
rates than savings from proposed 
storage rate reductions, and no one 
seems to bat an eye at that.” 

The USDA one-year sampling .of 
storage costs was repudiated by Mr. 
Hendrickson as an inadequate base 
on which to establish rates. In this 
position he finds many competent 
authorities in agreement. 


Specific Elements 
Specific elements of the _ grain 
storage problem were set forth by 
Mr. Hendrickson as follows: 
(Turn to HENDRICKSON, page 45) 


Joseph B. Gregg 


Joseph B. Gregg, who is a part- 
ner in the Morrison - Gregg - Mitch- 
ell Grain Co., Kansas City, did a no- 
ble job April 28 speaking as a witness 
for the southwestern country eleva- 
tors and the Kansas City Board of 
Trade in his appearance before the 
Symington sub-committee investigat- 
ing activities of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

Mr. Gregg addressed himself ex- 
clusively to the new proposed han- 
dling charges that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would permit for 
the renewed Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement for country houses. 


Mr. Gregg appeared to have gained 
most favorable attention from the 
chairman, Sen. Stuart Symington (D., 
Mo.) who at the close of the Gregg 
testimony congratulated him on his 
concise, objective and illuminating 
statement. 

Mr. Gregg stated that he was will- 
ing to accept the USDA cost study 
estimates as the basis for his proposal 
to show exactly what happens to the 
country house which is primarily a 
handling house. He explained to the 
committee that, under the proposed 
new handling rate for wheat in the 
Southwest, a house handling 100,000 
bu. of wheat a year would show a 
net profit of about $400. 

He said that his own company 
probably could operate successfully 
if the old rate of 7¢ per bu. for han- 
dling was reinstated. Previously, it 
had been learned that the committee 
staff had concluded that, in many 
instances, the old rates were inequit- 
able for the small country houses. 

As Mr. Gregg concluded his testi- 
mony, Sen. Symington asked Mr. 
Gregg if he thought the 7¢ rate was 
adequate, and he said he was reluct- 
ant at that moment to utter an opin- 
ion, but he believed that even the 
old higher rate seemed inadequate for 
many small country handling houses. 
Sen. Symington immediately asked 
Mr. Gregg to send directly to him a 
memorandum on this problem and, 
at the same time, instructed his 
counsel, Richard Schmidt, Denver, to 
send a copy to the USDA immediate- 
ly since he considered it a valuable 
contribution to the problem. 

Subsequently, conversations with 
the committee disclosed to this re- 
porter that the committee was im- 
pressed by the completeness, objec- 
tivity and clarity of the Gregg testi- 
mony. More Joe Greggs are needed 
here before congressional committees. 
All interviewed considered him to be 
an excellent and convincing witness. 

Trade, USDA Negotiate 

While Mr. Gregg was setting a high 
standard for other grain trade wit- 
nesses to follow in its protest against 
reduction in handling charges, at the 
USDA, the negotiating groups for the 
trade and USDA were in session. 

As Sen. Symington and his staff 
were exhibiting sympathy for higher 
handling rates for country elevators, 
the USDA negotiating group, in a 
rather ludicrous display of generosi- 
ty, made this startling concession in 
its proposed new handling charges. 

(Turn to COMMENT-GREGG, page 45) 
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New Bemis Brite-Lite* Inks won’t actually light up the dark 
... but they will light up your brand and your sales .«....... 


The greatest advance in burlap bag printing in ten years, Brite-Lite Inks are the development of 
Bemis’ own ink mill. Ask your Bemis Man to show you examples of Brite-Lite printing on 


burlap bags. You'll be amazed and delighted at the bright- mn 
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ness and sharpness. And you'll want to specify Brite-Lite— flexible packaging 
the premium inks for premium merchandising packages. ideas 
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WINNIPEG — Total stocks of the 
five major Canadian grains in all 
North American positions as at 
March 31, 1960, are estimated at 
1,135,500,000 bu., compared with 
1,204,300,000 at the same date in 
1959, the record 1,512,200,000 set in 
1957 and the 10-year (1950-59) aver- 
age of 1,109,200,000 bu. These figures 
were released by the dominion bureau 
of statistics. This year’s March 31 
stocks, with last year’s totais and the 
10-year (1950-59) averages respec- 
tively, in parentheses, are estimated 
as follows: wheat, 685,200,000 (733,- 
500,000, 636,800,000); oats, 220,- 
100,000 (244,500,000, 263,000,000) ; 
barley, 204,700,000 (201,300,000, 182,- 
600,000); rye, 10,600,000 (11,800,000, 
18,100,000); and flaxseed, 15,000,000 
(13,300,000, 8,700,000). Data for these 
estimates were obtained from the 
bureau’s annual March 31 survey of 
grain held on farms, from mill re- 
turns, and from information supplied 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada relative to grain in com- 
mercial positions at the close of busi- 
ness on April 1. These data include 
estimates of the amount of unthreshed 
grain in the prairie provinces remain- 
ing in the fields during the winter 
which farmers expected to be able 
to harvest this spring. 

Total stocks of Canadian wheat 
at March 31, 1960, are estimated at 
685,200,000 bu. compared with 733,- 
500,000 on the same date in 1959 and 
the record of 904,400,000 in 1957. An 
estimated 317,900,000 bu. represent- 
ing 46% of the total were held on 
farms. Of the 367,300,000 bu. in off- 
farm positions, 221,600,000 were in 
country elevators. Rye stocks at 10,- 
600,000 bu. were slightly below last 
year’s 11,800,000 and well below the 
10-year average of 18,100,000 bu. Rec- 
ord stocks of rye of 26,000,000 bu. 
were held in 1954. Some 65% of the 
rye stocks this year was located on 
farms. 

All Positions 


End of March stocks in all posi- 
tions, estimated at 220,100,000 bu., 
were considerably below last year’s 
244,500,000 bu. and the 1943 record 
of 393,500,000, and the 10-year aver- 
age of 263,000,000 bu. Barley stocks 
at 204,700,000 bu. were slightly above 
the 1959 level of 201,300,000 but be- 
low the 1954 record stocks of 227,- 
200,000 bu. Stocks of flaxseed, at 
15,000,000 bu., were slightly above 
the 1959 level of 13,300,000 bu. but 
below the record 17,100,000 in 1957. 
Average flaxseed stocks at March 31 
for the 1950-59 period were 3,700,000 
bu. Farm-held stocks accounted for 
89%, 74% and 60% of the total 
stocks of oats, barley and flaxseed, 
respectively. 

Total farm-held stocks (including 
marketable grain plus unthreshed 
grain and quantities held for feed, 
seed and reserves) of the five major 
grains at March 31 are estimated at 
681,400,000 bu. compared with 721,- 
200,000 in 1959 and the record of 
1,018,300,000 bu. in 1957. Average 
farm stocks for the 1950-59 period 
were 710,100,000 bu. This year’s 
March 31 farm stocks of grains with 
last year’s totals and the 10-year 
averages, respectively, in parentheses, 
are estimated as follows: wheat, 317,- 
900,000 bu. (357,200,000, 339,400,000) ; 
oats, 196,500,000 (205,400,000, 226,- 
000,000); barley, 151,200,000 (142,- 
500,000, 129,800,000); rye, 6,900,000 
(7,800,000, 10,600,000); and flaxseed, 
9,000,000 (8,300,000, 4,300,000). The 
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Supplies of Canadian Grains Below 
Last Year but Over 10-Year Average 


highest level of farm stocks as at 
March 31, with the year of the rec- 
ord in parentheses, was as follows: 
wheat, 533,000,000 bu. (1957); oats, 
362,100,000 (1943); barley, 169,800,000 
(1954); rye, 19,500,000 (1954); and 
flaxseed, 10,000,000 (1957). 

About 69% of all farm-held stocks 
of oats and 96% or more of farm 
stocks of each of the other four 
grains were located in the prairie 
provinces. Distribution of farm stocks 
at March 31, for Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Alberta, respectively, in 
bushels, are estimated as follows: 
wheat, 40,000,000, 198,000,000, 74,- 
000,000; oats, 32,000,000, 51,000,000, 
52,000,000; barley, 29,000,000, 57,- 
000,000, 60,000,000; rye, 1,300,000; 
3,800,000, 1,500,000; and flaxseed, 
2,600,000, 4,200,000, 2,100,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Barley Exports Lag 


WINNIPEG—While lagging some 
5,700,000 bu. behind last year’s com- 
parative total, exports of Canadian 
barley for the first six months of 
the 1959-60 crop year have climbed 
to 26,668,000 bu. All of the decline 
occurred in overseas shipments, with 
the total down to 18,021,000 bu., com- 
pared with 25,398,000 in the same 
six months a year ago. The statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners reports exports to the U.S. 
to Jan. 31 at 8,647,000 bu. A year 
ago the August-January movement 
of Canadian barley south of the in- 
ternational boundary amounted to 6,- 
962,000 bu. 

The overseas movement of Canadi- 
an barley for the six months includ- 
ed 10,887,000 bu. for the U.K.; 2,- 
816,000 to Poland; 1,663,000 to West 
Germany; 757,000 to Switzerland; 
689,000 to the Netherlands; 661,000 
to Syria, and 360,000 bu. to Bel- 
gium. Italy, Peru and Venezuela 
were the other destinations listed. 
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Construction Plans 


WINNIPEG — The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has announced plans to 
erect 22 new elevators, 20 grain an- 
nexes and 15 agents’ cottages as part 
of a $3,508,200 construction program 
to be undertaken this year. The pro- 


gram will add no new elevators 
to the country system as older ele- 
vators will be torn down or convert- 
ed to annexes to make way for this 
year’s construction. 
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BISON MOST POPULAR 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — Bison ad- 
vanced to first place among Kansas 
wheat varieties planted for 1960 har- 
vest, according to the Kansas Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service. In 
the four years since being released 
to farmers, Bison has increased from 
a negligible acreage in 1957 to near- 
ly one fourth of the state’s total for 
harvest in 1960. Triumph remained 
in number two spot behind Bison, 
pushing Wichita—the most popular 
variety in four of the previous five 
years—into third place. Leading 
varieties comprised 94.5% of the to- 
varieties planted for harvest in 1960, 
in order of their importance and their 
percentages of the total seeded acre- 
age, were: Bison, 24.1%; Triumph, 
21.1%; Wichita, 188%; Kiowa, 
10.3%; Pawnee, 7.7%, Ponca, 7.5%, 
and Comanche, 5.0%. These seven 
tal seeded acreage. 





CEYLON TO BUY 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—The food division 
of Ceylon’s Ministry of Defense and 
External Affairs recently announced 
that its flour-purchasing delegation 
in Australia had contracted for 50,- 
000 tons of Australian flour at a price 
of $54.78 long ton, f.o.b. south and east 
Australian ports. The delegation had 
hoped to buy 100,000 tons of flour 
(the amount taken in _ previous 
years), but could not effect the pur- 
chase of this amount because there 
was a difference of opinion regarding 
future market trends. It is planned 
to negotiate for the remaining 50,000 
tons during the second half of 1960. 





To License Imports 


WASHINGTON—Mozambique has 
announced that it will now license 
imports of a number of agricultural 
and non-agricultural items from the 
dollar area. The move follows Portu- 
gal’s recent decision to liberalize im- 
ports from the U.S. and Canada. 

Previously, specified items from the 
dollar area could only be imported 
if they cost less than comparable 
items from the sterling area, and ap- 
plications for licenses had to be made 
to the governor general of Mozam- 
bique. Now, permits may be granted 
directly by the Foreign Commerce 
Board. 

In 1958, for the first time in many 
years, the U.S. became a supplier of 
wheat to Mozambique. Imports of 
U.S. wheat that year amounted to 
about 16,000 metric tons—slightly 
more than half of Mozambique’s to- 
tal wheat imports. Preliminary U.S. 
export statistics indicate that 1959 
exports were at about the same level. 
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FORMER BAKER DIES 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—W. Alvin Ehms, 
90, former operator of a bakery in 
Buffalo, died recently. 


Delaney Clause 


Said to ‘Threaten 


Future Progress’ 


WASHINGTON — The Delaney 
“cancer” clause in the food additives 
law is not consistent with the philos- 
ophy of the law itself, and will 
threaten future progress based on re- 
search. 

This was pointed out at the Ani- 
mal Health Institute meeting here 
recently in one of a number of talks 
which dealt with federal law and 
regulation of medicated feeds. 

Leaders in both agriculture and in- 
dustry criticized the Delaney clause 
in particular, and there also was some 
criticism of the administration of the 
law. Pointed out, too, were problems 
in agriculture’s public relations, par- 
ticularly in view of recent “scare” 
stories. 

In addition to industry speakers 
and others who dealt with the De- 
laney clause and proposed legislative 
changes, a Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration official addressed the AHI. He 
called attention, for one thing, to the 
earlier proposal by the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare for 
a change in the Delaney clause. Un- 
der this proposal, the clause would 
be modified to provide for use of feed 
additives affected by the clause if 
there is no trace of the additive in 
the end food products. 
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Lack of Interest 
Hurts City’s Export 


Status, Says Director 


MILWAUKEE—tThe failure of an 
investment group to interest local 
grain companies has dissipated one 
of Milwaukee’s hopes for gaining 
status as a major grain export port, 
Harry C. Brockel, municipal port di- 
rector, told the Harbor Commission. 

Mr. Brockel said that a group of 
Wichita, Kansas, investors headed by 
John Jay Darrah had been attempt- 
ing for 15 months to have Milwaukee 
grain interests join them in the con- 
struction and operation of a third 
grain elevator here. 

He said the recent leasing of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
Co. elevator by Continental Grain 
Co. removed one of the firms which 
might logically have operated a new 
elevator here, and other Milwaukee 
firms said they were already ade- 
quately equipped in the Great Lakes 
area to cover their needs. 

Mr. Brockel said the Wichita 
group, made up of “substantial oil, 
grain and professional interests,” has 
abandoned its attempts to interest 
firms in a new elevator. 

The only other grain elevator here, 
besides the North Western unit, is 
one owned by Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Brockel was instructed by the 
Harbor Commission to continue ef- 
forts to interest exporters in the con- 
struction of an elevator. 
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Retirement Announced 


By Purina’s Treasurer 

ST. LOUIS —E. Ray Siler, treas- 
urer of the Ralston Purina Co. since 
1946, has announced that he is re- 
tiring Oct. 1 to travel and devote 
more time to various youth projects 
in which he has been interested for 
many years. 

Mr. Siler joined Purina as assistant 
to the treasurer on April 15, 1942. He 
has served on Purina’s management 
committee for a number of years. He 
has been responsible for the com- 
pany’s insurance department, the or- 
der credit department, the treasury 
department and was the company’s 
assistant chief finance officer. 

Over the years Mr. Siler has been 
a strong leader for sound credit prac- 
tices in the feed industry. He has 
been active in attracting bank financ- 
ing to feeding operations and in es- 
tablishing sound money management 
principles for Purina dealers. 

Mr. Siler was born Oct. 29, 1897. 
Before joining Purina he was credit 
manager for the Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. In 1940 and 1941 he was presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Petroleum Credit Managers. 

Mr. Siler has been very active in 
Boy Scout and YMCA leadership, to 
which he plans to devote more time 
after retirement. 





U.S. TO SEND 
WHEAT TO LEBANON 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of State announced that the U.S. will 
send 20,000 tons of wheat and feed 
grains to Lebanon to alleviate short- 
ages which have resulted from drouth 
and insect infestation. The grain will 
be provided by the International Co- 
operation Administration under emer- 
gency provisions of Title II, PL 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act. ICA is now mak- 
ing arrangements to ship the grain 
to Lebanon at the earliest possible 
date. 
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ROCHESTER, N.Y.— The mouth- 
watering smell of fresh-baked rye, 
pumpernickel, bagels and the white 
Sabbath loaf, or “chollah,” soon will 
disappear from one part of the Ba- 
den-Ormond neighborhood. 

The city has acquired an option to 
buy Stein’s Bakery at Ormond and 
Holland St., subject to approval of 
the New York City office of the fed- 
eral Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the city council. 
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Famed Stein’s Bakery to Change Its 
Location as City Acquires Property 


The city rehabilitation commission 
is clearing the 60-acre Baden-Ormond 
tract and plans to redevelop the 
slum-ridden section under a _ fed- 
erally-aided urban renewal contract. 

About two and a half years ago, 
Stein’s bought the building at Lyell 
Ave. and Sherman St. that was used 
as a bakery by the Mohican Markets. 
It is being remodeled and soon will be 
ready for production. 

The Stein bakery has been a fix- 
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Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- + » throughout every step of the milling operation! 
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ture in the Baden-Ormond area since 
1887, when it was founded by Meyer 
Stein and his wife at the corner of 
Baden and Ormond Sts. 

In 1916, the expanding business 
moved to the site of the Rosner Bak- 
ery, its present home. 

More than a half-century ago, im- 
poverished Jewish immigrants 
brought to Rosner’s Bakery from 
their gasless homes the puddings and 
other foods they wanted quick-baked 
at 2¢ each. 

The Steins sold at retail and whole- 
sale for years, their routemen first 
traveling by horse and wagon, later 


using fast delivery trucks. Even after . 


the automobile made delivery. rela- 
tively easy, sons and grandsons of 
early neighborhood settlers traveled 
to Baden and Holland to buy the suc- 
culent fresh rye. 

Now Stein’s products are sold at 
wholesale only to restaurants and in 
supermarkets and groceries through- 
out Western and Central New York. 

When the founders died, their sons, 
Jacob M. and the late Abe Stein, be- 
came partners. Since Abe Stein’s 
death in November 1957, his son, Da- 
vid, has been a partner. Jacob’s sons, 
Howard and Scott, serve as general 
managers. 
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New Appointment 


CHICAGO—Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co., 
announces that Robert Markson has 
been named general sales manager of 
the subsidiary, Pan Coatings, Inc. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Markson 
will be in charge of the sales subsidi- 
ary specializing in pan cleaning 
straightening and glazing services. He 
will headquarter at the Lake Zurich, 
Ill., office. 
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Florida Counties to 


Get Food Donations 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 12 flood-stricken counties in 
Florida have been made eligible for 
emergency food donation. 

Surplus foods already in Florida 
for regular distribution are being 
shifted by state agencies to supply 
food to as many as 1,000 people in 
Sumter, Hernando and Pasco coun- 
ties. The foods include flour, corn- 
meal, rice, lard and nonfat dry milk. 
First distribution began in Sumter 
County recently, with the focal 
point at Bushnell. Under long-stand- 
ing policy, state, county and local 
agencies that handle USDA-donated 
foods have authority to release sup- 
plies for disaster emergencies. Addi- 
tional amounts of surplus foods are 
being transferred from stocks in 
areas outside the affected counties. 

Donation of grains from stocks 
owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will be made in Sumter Coun- 
ty. 
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E. C. VON PLESS DIES 

BUFFALO—Ernest C. Von Pless, 
retired general manager of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. plant here, died re- 
cently after a heart attack. He began 
his 43-year-career with the baking 
company as a route salesman. His 
steps toward general managership, 
assumed in 1938, included promo- 
tions to route supervisor in 1923, 
sales manager in 1931 and assistant 
manager in 1937. He retired in July, 
1958. 
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Baking Publications: 


NEW MANUAL FOR BAKERS By Joseph Amendola 
Will be wanted by every baker for his own use and in teaching his 
helpers. Recipes are arranged step-by-step with careful instructions, 
and cover all yeast made products, cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, 
icings and frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and desserts. Fifty 
illustrations of methods, finished products and charts. The author 
has been an instructor in baking, cake decorating and ice carving 
at the Culinary Institute of America in New Haven, Conn., since 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this book for taste, cost, and 
acceptance by the public. They are particularly designed for young 
bakers on the job, for instructors in vocational schools and super- 
visors of baking apprentices. 160 pages 


BAKING SCIENOE & TECHNOLOGY 
By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. A good source of reference for 
the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. Well 
recommended by authorities in the field 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John OC. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, 
formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. 
A splendid guide to practical bakers 


SOIENCE AND PRACTICES OF CAKE, PIE, COOKIE, 
PASTRY AND VARIETY BREADS MANUFACTURE (1955) 
By John OC. Summers 
This volume by Mr. Summers is a companion to his book on Breads 
and Rolls Manufacture 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
by P. S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, 
physics and biology upon which the practical operations of the 
bakery trade are based. Theory and practice combined, with 
experiments suggested for student to check upon the theory. An 


appendix for teachers, explaining use of the instruments and making 
of necessary solutions 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
This book is exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager .............+.. $2.00 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAOTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
is from a British viewpoint 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 


Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully illustrated art paper, cloth 
bound $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d Edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry cooks \ 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 


exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked foods judges are looking for 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 


Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some 
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COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
and designs 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 


This baking book opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 130 
illustrations 


HANDBOOK FOR ROUTE SALES EXECUTIVES (1955) 
By Fred De Armond 
This volume covers all the factors of route sales work. The baking 
industry is especially emphasized in it. It deals with all the tech- 
niques of establishing routes, controlling salesmen, marketing 
studies, sales manuals, sales contests, recording problems, transpor- 
tation problems. A valuable help to bakers that have one or many 

routes for retail store selling. 276 pages, cloth bound 


SALESMEN IN THE MAKING (1956) By Fred De Armond 


A conference manual and textbook for training wholesale route 
salesmen. Part I is the conference manual, and part II the textbook 
for the route salesmen. Part IT is bound separately as a 128 page 
book if desired, “The Way of a Winner” and offered at $2.50 each. 
A complete program of 13 sales meetings. Interest-stimulating de- 
vices are introduced. Plastic, looseleaf binding, 239 pages ....$5.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 


A baking publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
baking and allied trades 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. . $12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its eighth printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small 
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This is the secret of the constant uniformity you 
always find in Morten Milling Company's family of 
fine flours: variety and magnitude of premium 

wheat supply. It is known that the quality of wheat 
varies from year to year in all areas; one year it 

will be top-quality in a given area, the next year it 
will not. This is no handicap to Morten Milling Co. for 
its far-flung grain elevator system gives it such a 
vast geographical area from which to select its wheat 
that maintaining uniform excellence is no problem. 
First choice — always — on premium wheat — 

that's the story of successful baking flour, 

and the story of Morten Milling Co. 


FMORTEN MILLING CC 
y DALLAS, TEXAS " 
A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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WHOLE WHEAT 


WHOLE WHEAT 
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AIB Lecturer 
Receives Award 


For Food Research 


CHICAGO-—Charles S. McWil- 
liams, bakery production lecturer at 
the American Institute School of 
Baking, has been honored “for his 
outstanding contributions to military 
food progress.’ He is one of three 
given the Isker Award of the Re- 
search and Development Associates, 
Food and Container Institute, Inc., 
for their work in the development 
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of an instant bread mix utilizing 
chemical leaveners. 

The other two receiving the award 
with Mr. MeWillia:ns were: Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Matz, now with the Borden 
Research Center, and Jason Miller, of 
E. F. Drew and Company, Inc. The 
research work was done while they 
formerly were members of the Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces. 

Mr. McWilliams, who served as 
chief of the Cereal and General 
Products Branch, was with the Food 
and Container Institute from 1946 
until 1957. In August of that year 
he joined the staff of the institute’s 


School of Baking. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State University with a 
B.S. degree. in biological chemiStry. 

The award, presented to Mr. Mc- 
Williams at a luncheon on April 21 
during the 14th annual meeting of 
the associates, is named for Col. Roh- 
land A. Isker (USA ret.). Col. Isker 
formerly was commandant of the 
Subsistence Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory, predecessor organi- 
zation of the Food and Container In- 
stitute. He directed the work of this 
laboratory immediately prior to and 
during World War II. He and his 
staff had much to do with the design 
and development of operational ra- 





SONNY HUBBARD 


A STRONG FLOUR TO REMEMBER 
“Every Modern AAdvantage 72 Yours with Hubbard” 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
MANKATO, MINN. 


Zuality Since 1879 
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tions and packaging used in the war. 

This is the first time the award has 
been presented by the Research and 
Development Associates Food and 
Container Institute, a non-profit or- 
ganization maintaining liaison on food 
and container research development 
between the military and industry. 
Some 230 firms in the food and con- 
tainer field and more than 150 lead- 
ing scientists from research and edu- 
cational institutions make up the 
membership. 


Its work is focused on specific cur- 
rent and future problems of concern 
to the military and to industry. For- 
ty task groups, with a total of 300 
members, are concentrating on spe- 
cific problem areas such as high-alti- 
tude “self-serve’’ foods for the Air 
Forces, and all-purpose survival 
foods. 

The Isker Awards were presented 
by Clarence K. Wiesman, newly-elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the as- 
sociates. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Reports 
Appointment of 


Committee Chairmen 


CHICAGO—Appointment of mem- 
bers to serve on all committees of the 
American Bakers Assn. has been an- 
nounced by Lou's E. Caster, Rock- 
ford-Colonial Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., chairman of ABA. 

Committee chairmen appoirted 
are: 

National Affairs: Thomas L. 
Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, Detroit, 
ABA vice chairman; Industrial Rela- 
tions: D. H. O’Connell, American 
Bakeries Co., Chicago; Nominations 
and Elections: Harold L. Budde, Puri- 
ty Baking Co., Decatur, Il. 

Baker-Miller: F. B. Evers, Sr., 
American Bread Co., Nashville; Bik- 
ing Industry Sanitation Standards: 
H. Edward Hildebrand, Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; 1961 Baking 
Industry Exposition: Karl E. Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; 1960 
Convention, General Chairman: R. 
Newton Laughlin, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Rye, N.Y., ABA Ist vice 
president. 

Safety: Walter C. Mahlstedt, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; Data 
Processing: C. S. Webster, National 
Biscuit Co., New York City; Indus- 
try Statistics: G. Lester Jordan, Jor- 
dan Bakers, Inc., Topeka, Kansas. 


Program Planning 

Mr. Caster, as chairman of ABA, 
serves as chairman of the program 
planning committee for the Bakers 
of America Program. 

A special study committee on anti- 
oxidants, of the national affairs com- 
mittee, was appointed. Its member- 
ship is Robert H. Cotton, Continental 
Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; A. M. Grean, 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York, 
and William E. MacKay, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. 

Also appointed was a special traf- 
fic committee for the baker-miller 
committee, consisting of Lyle B. Em- 
erson, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y.; Gilbert McGaffney, General 
Baking Co., New York; Edwin F. 
Mundy, National Biscuit Co., New 
York; and R. R. Rabon, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas, Texas. 

During the ABA annual convention 
last October, Edwin G. White, White 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, was elected 
chairman of the finance committee 
and Russell J. Hug, General Baking 
Co., New York, was elected chairman 
of the ABA 1960 Nominating Com- 
mittee. 
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PLANT OPERATION—At the extreme left, an employee of National Biscuit 
Co. hooks up 100,000 Ib. capacity Airslide car at the St. Louis siding. Flour 
will be conveyed to basement filling area, where entire contents of bulk car 
will be discharged and stored within three and a half hours. The bakery uses 
about five cars a week at the soda and graham cracker plant. In the photo 
second from the left, a four-bin reversible screw filling station within the 
plant basement is shown. Here Tote Bins are filled and stored. As one 
bin is filled, the operator removes the empty container and the screw carries 


National Biscuit Company 


St. Louis Plant Converts 
To Bulk Handling of Flour 


ST. LOUIS—The National Biscuit 
Co. converted its soda and graham 
cracker plant here to bulk flour han- 
dling last December, and since that 
time has been checking carefully on 
savings in bulk flour costs and pro- 





ductive manhours released for other 
activities. 

The materials handling method 
used is the same Tote System, engi- 
neered and made by Tote System 
Inc., Beatrice, Neb., that has been 


DIRECTION OF FLOUR—At the left, flour is directed from the Tote Tilt 
to the blending area after sifting and weighing. At the right is the storage 
area, where airtight Tote Bins are lined up. Also, the ease of fork handling 
makes the over-all operation neater, it is claimed. 
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flour along to the next bin, reversing when the line is filled. Interchange of 


bins takes a total of 5 min., 


including placing of full bin in storage. Third 


from the left, each bin is marked with the date of arrival and type of flour 
to assure turnover as fast as possible. At the far right, when placed on hop- 
per Tilt, operator unlocks gasketed door of bin for flowout as called for. Dis- 
charge mechanism is pushbutton actuated. Interchange of bin at Tilt takes 
about 5 min., including replacement of the empty bin in storage for the new, 


full bin replacement. 


performing similar jobs for National 
Biscuit in Denver, Newark, N.J. and 
Buffalo. 

It is estimated that annual savings 
from bulk flour discounts and “man 
days” are approximately $40,000. To 
this the company claims to add sav- 
ings in sanitation costs and products 
recovered, plus fringe benefits, all 
roughly another $5,000 annually. 

The Tote System in use at St. 
Louis centers around a 98 cu. ft. 
aluminum Tote Bin which holds up 
to 3,500 lb. flour and acts both as 
storage container and discharge hop- 
per. In some installations it also acts 
as a shipping container because of 
conveyance of the bins on any flat- 
bed vehicle. Railroad container cars, 
coming into more use for Tote Bins 
(with the containers considered part 
of the car) permit hauling of ma- 
terials in the bins without freight 
cost on the weight of the bins when 
shipped, loaded or deadheaded empty, 
it is claimed. 

Used Inplant 

The Tote Bins are used inplant in 
conjunction with Tote Tilts, dis- 
charge units which “tilt” the bins at 
a 45° angle and discharge the flour 
into process in pre-set amounts. 

The St. Louis facility is using 170 
Tote Bins, in conjunction with three 
such Tote Tilt discharge mechanisms 
and one four-bin filling station. The 
constant flow of flour—Nabisco turns 
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FINISHED—This is the finished 
product as it comes off the Nabisco 
line—the ultimate end product which 
results from the highly automated 
operation at the St. Louis plant. 


over 26 to 30 of these bins daily 
arrives at the bakery’s siding via the 
St. Louis and Santa Fe or Missouri 
Pacific Railroad in five 100,000 lb. ca- 
pacity Airslide bulk hopper cars 
weekly. 

The contents of the Airslide car are 
discharged automatically in a total 
of only about three and a half hours 
—from hookup of the car to the final 
placement of the 100,000 lb. flour in 
the plant’s basement storage area. 

The flour is screw-conveyed from 
the Airslide car, under the siding, to 
a four-bin reversible screw filling sta- 
tion. To interchange a bin at the 
filling station takes only about 5 min., 
including removal of the full bin by 
fork lift, its transfer to storage and 
its replacement with an empty bin. 

Meanwhile, the reversible screw 
switches the flour to the next Tote 
Bin in line until the four are filled, 
from left to right. 

Then a pressure switch reverses 
the conveyor and starts filling the 
bin closest to the feed-in conveyor 
on the left, and when this is filled, 











“lee 7e MORRISON Milling Oo * Denton, Texas 


Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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A MASTERPIECE IN FLOUR 
by Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. 





JA, 'M GOING—This cutie may or 
may not make it to the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention 
in Milwaukee May 22-25. But in any 
event, he is doing his part. This is 
one of the series of promotional 
photographs released by ARBA to re- 
mind bakers across the country of 
the 1960 convention. 





the pressure switch reverses the re- 
versible conveyor back to the r ght 
to fill the empty bins which have becn 
interchanged at these stations. 

From storage, the bins are fork- 
lifted to the mixing room, where the 
discharge mechanisms are located. 
The bins are placed on Tilts as need- 
ed by mixing personnel. The inter- 
change of a Tote Bin at the Tote Tilt 
takes abcut the same amount of 
it does at the filling station 
This includes re-closing the 
bin, removing the empty unit, putt ng 
it in storage position, replacing it 
with a full containér, and opening the 
new bin for the discharge of the 
3,500 lb. flour it contains. 

Dscharge of the flour from the 
bins varies with the product being 
manufactured. On Premium saltine 
crackers, the contents of the bin are 
discharged continuous 5 


time as 
5 min 


into precess 

The graham cracker manufacturing 
operations call for batch discharge 
when needed. All operations are push- 
button actuated 

After discharge, the flour is passed 
through a sifter, weighed, mixed with 
other batch-weighed ingredients and 
ultimately made into dough for bak- 
ing and final packaging of Premium 
saltines or Nabisco graham crackers, 
as the case may be. 

Once the Tote Bins are empt ed, 
they are stored near the siding in 
the basement. They are brushed on 
the outside after each use, and the 
interiors, which are radiused for full 
flowout, are cleaned periodically. It 
is unnecessary to clean the inside of 
the bin after each use because the 
bins are gasket-sealed from t'me of 
filling to time of discharging; hence 
there is no chance of contamination 
or infestation. 

After brushing or cleanout, the 
bins are refilled from arriving Air- 
slide cars and go through the same 
cycle. 





BAKING SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNER NAMED 


MINNEAPOLIS—Recipient of the 
endowed annual scholarship provided 
by the International Milling Co.,.Min- 
neapolis, is Donald G. Calzia of Bur- 
bank, Cal. Mr. Calzia is a junior 
in the department of baking science 
and management at Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. Announce- 
ment of the award has been made by 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield, director of the 
baking industry prcgram at FSU. 
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Metropolitan Club 
Hears FDA Man 
Discuss Additives 


NEW YORK—Charles A. Herman, 
director of the New York district, 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration, 
recently addressed 130 members and 
guests of the Bakery 
Production subject of 


Metropolitan 
Club on the 
food additives. 

Mr. Herman talked on the confu- 
sion and uncertainty about the sta- 
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tus of many additives that are vital 
to the baking industry. He also took 
part in a question and answer period 
with those in attendance. 

Arthur Hackett, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., past president, inducted the fol- 
lowing new members into the club: 

Arthur Ekco Engineer- 
ing Co.; Paul Nottage, Sherman Pa- 
per Co.; Charles Savage, F. G. Shat- 
tuck Co.; George Grob, General Bak- 
ing Co.; Clayton Daley, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc.; Edwin Borza, Bakers 
Club, Inc., and Fred Albert, Pep- 
peridge Farms. 


New Manager 


ROGERS, ARK. Gregg Wilson, 
Rogers, has been named new general 
manager of the Harris Baking Co. 
here. 

A company announcement said that 
Mr. Wilson, formerly employed by the 
Shipley Baking Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark., assumed his new duties on 
May 1. 

An accountant, Mr. Wilson former- 
ly was associated with the Harris 
firm in another capacity. He was a 
former employee of the Griffin Gro- 
cery Co. here. 


Swanson, 





“Your car is due Wednesday at 
four” ... crackles the voice with 


confidence as another relieved 
baker learns... 


How Stan Hilliard helps 
make Commander Larabee 


| ttn 0 Buy fot 


“Thinking backward pays off when it comes to traffic,” 
says Stan Hilliard. ‘“The baker likes a traffic man who 
thinks in terms of arrival times, not pull-outs.”’ 


As Dean of Commander Larabee’s southwest traffic 
staff, Stan’s policy is to think of the baker’s problems first. 
Twenty-eight years of experience have taught him where 
to look to unravel a potential traffic snarl when a customer 
needs a rush car of Commander Larabee flour. 

‘“‘Bakers don’t care when an order leaves,”’ says Stan, 
‘just so it’s there when they want to use it.” 

Stan sells service by producing it . . . by being as much 
at home in the switch tower as in the office . . . by knowing 
the runs . . . the routes and sometimes even the crews who 
work the trains and yards. 

“Day and night and weather be hanged,” he says, “‘a 
Commander Larabee traffic man rides herd on every car. 
By letter, phone, TWX, and Bellfast teletypewriter, we 
keep in touch with each train as it rolls along. It’s just one 
of the many ways we tie tight the vital knot between Com- 
mander Larabee millers and our bakery customers.” 
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AIB Basic Research 
Covered In Articles 
By Scientific Journals 


CHICAGO — Currently, two scien- 
tific journals have carried reports on 
basic research done at the American 
Institute of Baking, one under the 
Max C. Fleischmann Foundation 
grant, and the other under contract 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Work under the Fleischmann grant 
is reported in the March (1960) issue 
of the Journal of Nutrition by W. K. 
Calhoun, F. N. Hepburn, and W. B. 
Bradley. It gives the account of the 
institute’s work on “The Availability 
of Lysine in Wheat, Flour, Bread and 
Gluten.” The paucity of information 
on the availability of amino acids 
from wheat products led the labora- 
tories of the institute to undertake 
the study of methods suitable for 
such determinations. 

The facilities of the biological labo- 
ratory, equipped by Standard Brands, 
Inc. in memory of Julius Fleisch- 


mann, and the research laboratory 
furnished and equipped by the 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition commit- 
tee, made the work possible. 

Rat growth and nitrogen retention 
studies were used to determine the 
availability of the lysine in wheat, 
flour, bread and gluten. Approximate- 
ly 75% of the lysine found in these 
foods is available for use by the 
young growing rat. This compares 
favorably with the reported availa- 
bility of lysine in other food studies 
by previous investigators. 

In the March (1960) issue of Ce- 
real Chemistry, another of the basic 





‘‘New wrinkles in transportation like these ADMX 
cars mean money saved and better service. We’re quick 
to move in and evaluate every innovation offered, for 
better equipment means not only dollars saved, but 
safer, faster deliveries. Commander Larabee rates as an 
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“With nearly a quarter of a million cars a year 
to keep track of, we rely heavily on staff reports 
for up-to-the-minute routings, tracing and expe- 
diting. It’s a big . . . well chosen and well trained 
. with the knowledge and dedication it 


team... 
takes to earn a baker’s trust.” 


LARRABEE 
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authority, too,”’ says Stan. ‘“Today may find us making 
a flying trip to testify before the ICC in support of a 
rate reduction. Next week may see us presenting a case 
for special operating authority or transit privileges to 
serve another Commander customer better.”’ 


‘Junior League baseball means a lot to me and 
two thousand Kansas City youngsters,” says 
Stan as a winning team manager. “‘On the job 
and off, teamwork makes champions. In traffic 
we work ‘in close’ with the grain buyers, control 


lab, production and sales folk to keep Commander-serviced 
bakers more than just satisfied. This is the kind of team- 
work that makes Commander Larabee Better to Buy From.” 


Firat tn Bakery Flours! 
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research projects of the AIB is re- 
ported in an article by Karel Kulp 
and Welker G. Bechtel, respectively 
research chemist and director of lab- 
oratories at the Institute. The article, 
which is based on research conducted 
under contract with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports, ‘The 
Effects of Freezing, Defrosting, and 
Storage Conditions on the Freshness 
of Dinner Rolls and Cinnamon Rolls.” 
The Western Utilization Research 
and Development Division of the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service super- 
vised the contract. Facilities of Re- 
search Laboratory No. 1, furnished 
by the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., and a freezer furnished 
by the Middleby-Marshall Co., made 
the work possible. 
Purpose Explained 

In the paper, the authors report 
that the purpose of the AIB-USDA 
work was to study systematically the 
effect of different conditions of freez- 
ing, frozen storage, and defrosting on 
the freshness and firmness of soft 
dinner rolls and a typical sweet-yeast 
raised product, cinnamon rolls. 

In the AIB studies on dinner rolls 
and cinnamon rolls, the rolls were 
cellophane-wrapped and frozen at 0 
F. without forced air, and at —20° F. 
with forced air at 1,000 lineal ft. min. 
They were defrosted at 75° F. with- 
out forced air, and 115° F. with an 
air force flow of 1,000 lineal ft. min. 
The slight decrease in freshness and 
increase in firmness resulting from 
the freezing and defrosting were not 
as much as when the rolls were held 
at 70° F. for 24 hours. 

Unwrapped rolls can be frozen at 
0° F. or at 20° F. at air velocities 
up to 1,000 ft. min. without serious 
reduction of moisture. It is undesira- 
ble to defrost rolls unwrapped, in 
view of the considerable moisture 
loss. 

If rolls are to be frozen and stored 
for more than a few days, a tempera- 
ture of 0° F. or below is required to 
maintain freshness and _ softness. 
Wrapped dinner and cinnamon rolls, 
the report states, can be stored at 
0° F. or 20° F. for at least two 
months without critical decrease of 
freshness. There is a rapid firming 
and loss of freshness at 10° F. and 
above. 

The report of Mr. Kulp and Mr. 
Bechtel was presented at the 44th 
annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists in Wash- 
ington. 
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Crown Zellerbach’s 


Sales, Earnings Rise 


SAN FRANCISCO—Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. has announced 1960 first- 
quarter earnings of $9,116,000, repre- 
senting a 10% increase over the first 
three months of 1959 and the second 
highest first-quarter earnings in com- 
pany history. Net income a share was 
64¢, compared with 58¢ during last 
year’s first quarter. 

Sales of $132,204,000 established a 
new first-quarter record for the com- 
pany, and were 9% ahead of 1959’s 
first quarter. Production of paper and 
paperboard totaled 460,411 tons, up 
11% from the previous year. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. C. WUERCH DIES 

SPOKANE — Following an illness 
of about six weeks, Louis C. Wuerch, 
60, long-time resident of Spokane, 
died recently in Tacoma, Wash. Mr. 
Wuerch, a native of Spokane, was 
with the Continental Baking Co. for 
38 years. He was production manager 
at the time of his transfer to the 
firm’s Tacoma plant three years ago. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
tune in fortune cookies, if the 16 
members of the Ernie Louie family 
here, operators of the Lotus Cake Co 
bakery, are any criteria. The firm has 
moved into advertising as a sideline 

supplying Chinese fortune cookies, 
containing advertising and promo- 
tional messages to a number of 
other businesses. 


There is a for- 


The Chinese family is following a 
rising demand curve and is now mix- 
ing flour and other ingredients suf- 
ficient to bake 20,000 fortune cookies 
a day—and they claim to be hard 
pressed to meet the demand. 

Mr. Louie, in cooperation with a 
local advertising agency, is now 
embarked on a nationwide campaign 
to make the U.S. fortune cookie con- 
scious, and every expansion he makes 
boosts the consumption of flour. 

Supermarkets, restaurants and spe- 
cialty houses are highly interested in 
his products, reports Mr. Louie, and 
points to the numerous members of 
his family now gainfully employed in 
making the cookies to prove it. He 
states that the group of specialized 
bakers who produce Chinese fortune 
cookies, too, are hard-pressed to keep 
up with the demand. 

The latest move on the part of the 
Lotus Cake bakery has been to ex- 
pand its distribution into the super- 
market field. Safeway Stores test 
marketing has indicated that the Chi- 
nese bakery product sells equally well 
in the cookie and baked foods sec- 
tions and in their Oriental foods sec- 
tion. Lotus cookies are being distrib- 
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San Francisco Cake Bakery Finds 
New Market for Fortune Cookies 


uted now in such Midwest states as 
Nebraska, through stores which ap- 
peal to high income shoppers. 


Advertising Sideline 


“A lot of people,” Mr. Louie as- 
serts, “might resist reading the or- 
dinary advertisement, but no one has 
ever been known to skip reading the 
fortune he finds upon opening a Chi- 
nese cookie.” 

As a result, Mr. Louie has found 
the profitable side-line to his bakery, 
supplying Chinese fortune cookies to 
all of Northern California, Utah and 
Nevada. 

His first venture into advertising 
came when he printed a special mes- 
sage for insertion in 6,000 cookies 
purchased by a well-known maker of 
toothpaste. The fortune in these 
cookies read: “Your fortune lies 
where the yellow went. . . send this 
slip to... for a free gift.” 

Since then, Mr. Louie has expanded 
his idea to provide an advertising 
media for beer companies, radio sta- 
tions, a gambling casino at Sparks, 
Nev., where the cookies are used as 
a form of Keno, with the numbers 
inside the cookies. 

Patriarch of the Louie clan of bak- 
ers is 66-year-old Grandfather Wing 
Louie, who works side-by-side with 
Grandmother Louie and all of their 
16 grandchildren in the business he 
started before the war, making the 
cookies with an old-fashioned waffle 
iron. 

Today, the cookies are baked semi- 
automatically on elaborate machines, 











Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flout 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge 


atelels 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


NEW PACKAGE—This is the new 
supermarket package designed for 
the Lotus Cake Co.’s Chinese fortune 
cookies. The package was designed 
by the Western Paper Box Co. 


many of which were invented and de- 
veloped by Edward Louie. 

The cookies are really an adapta- 
tion of the traditional Chinese egg- 
rolls. They are baked on small, waffle- 
like ovens. The batter, consisting of 
flour, eggs, sugar, vanilla and butter, 
is automatically measured and poured 
into the ovens which revolve over a 
gas flame. 

The very hot and soft cookies are 
then removed from the oven and the 
slips of paper containing the fortunes 
are placed inside by hand, after which 
the cookies are shaped and allowed to 
cool. 

Every fortune, or message, is se- 
lected by Ernie Louie, who depends 
for his inspirations on a Thesaurus, 
a dictionary, a well-worn copy of 
Bartlett’s Quotations and books from 
the Louie family library of Chinese 
proverbs. 

‘We keep at least a thousand mes- 
sages on hand,’ Mr. Louie explains, 
“but even with these, we keep im- 
proving on them. We replace at least 
300 proverbs a year with what we 
think are improvements. 

“We exercise extreme caution in 
selecting messages that we think will 
amuse or appeal to the largest num- 
ber of people at any given time. After 
all, the fortune is what really sells 
the cookie and we're very careful 
what we put into the cookie,” he 
added. 

Mr. Louie disclaims authorship of 
the two classic messages alleged to 
have been found by someone, some- 
where, in a Chinese fortune cookie. 
These are the now hackneyed: ‘Help! 
I’m a prisoner in a Chinese cookie 
factory!’ and the one, “Congratula- 
tions. You now have Asian flu.” 

Promotional Work 

The advertising and promotional 
programs for Louie’s fortune cookies 
utilize a preponderance of radio svots, 
a lesser use of television, occasional 
newspaper ads, and considerable pub- 
licity in all media. 

Ernie Louie has achieved a meas- 
ure of fame in San Francisco’s China- 
town by having appeared on the 
Groucho Marx TV show. He makes 
guest appearances on many local ra- 
do programs and discusses the many 
uses of the cookies and demonstrates, 
in essence, how they are baked. 

Recently, the Louie family devel- 
oped a new package, produced by the 
Western Paper Box Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, in which the Lotus line of for- 
tune cookies has been test marketed 
in northern California outlets of the 
Safeway chain of supermarkets. 
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Dr. Wendell Reeder, 
Chemistry Leader, 
Dies in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEXAS Dr. Wendell 
Reeder, 49, president of Campbell 
Taggart Research Corp. and leader 
in promoting and testing new and 
improved wheat varieties, died in a 
Dallas Hospital recently, following a 
long illness. 

Dr. Reeder, a native of Hyde Park, 
Utah, was recognized as a national 
figure in the fields of cereal chemistry 
and baking sciences. He was awarded 
several patents in the chemistry-field 

He joined the Campbell Taggart 
organization in 1941, with the Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries. 
While with the organization, he 
served as vice president and presi- 
dent of the firm’s research corpora- 
tion; director of research for Camp- 
bell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., and the director of the com- 
pany’s fellowship at Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

He held bachelor and master of 
science degrees from Utah State and 
a Ph.D. from Iowa State University. 

He was on the board of d'rectors 
of the American Association of Cere- 
al Chemists, and formerly was chair- 
man of its resolutions committee, as 
well as serving on a number of com- 
mittees. 
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General Foods Names 


° ° 
Baking Representative 

KANKAKEE, ILL.—-Burgess Flour 
Co. of Oak Park, Ill., has been named 
baking industry representative for 
the Corn Mill of General Foods Corp. 
in the Greater Chicago area. It was 
also announced that Massey and Fair, 
Inc., merchandise brokers in Atlan- 
ta, Ga., have been named to repre- 
sent the Corn Mill in the food, bak- 
ery and snack prccessing fields in 
the Atlanta area. 

The Burgess company wiil handle 
several Corn Mill products including 
corn meal, corn cones, corn flour, 
pregelatinized corn flour and confec- 
tionery flakes. 

The Corn Mill is located at Kan- 
kakee and is operated by the General 
Food Post division. It provides a var'- 
ety of corn products used by the 
company for the trade and consumer 
market. 

Massey & Fair will handle sa'‘es 
of several Corn Mill products includ- 
ing corn meal, corn cones, pregelatin- 
ized corn flour, confectionery flakes 
and corn ficur. In addition to exten- 
sive warehousing, handling and ship- 
ping facilities, Massey & Fair ma‘n- 
tains a mcdern kitchen for 
purposes. 


testing 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND , U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Wisconsin Rye Fiour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILunG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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BREAD is 

the product 

~ of PERFECT 
FERMENTATION 


No expense will ever be 
spared by Anheuser-Busch 
in producing the finest 


bakers yeast on earth, 
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FLEMINGTON, N.J.—First quar- 
ter earnings and sales of the Borden 
Co. set new all-time highs for the 
period and indicate the best annual 
rate of return per dollar of sales in 
about 10 years, Harold W. Comfort, 
president, reported at the annual 
stockholders’ meeting held here. He 
added that results for the year are 
expected to top all previous records. 

Earnings for the first three months 
of 1960 rose 20.3% over the compara- 
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Borden’s Sales, Earnings Set New 
Records; Food Products Rank High 


ble 1959 period. They totaled $5,- 
445,618, equal to 55¢ a share, against 
$4,525,822 or 47¢ a share a year ear- 
lier. Shares outstanding on March 31 
totaled 9,863,733, compared with 
9,684,752 at the end of the 1959 quar- 
ter. The 1959 figures are adjusted for 
the two-for-one stock split voted Jan. 
5, 1960. 

First quarter sales totaled $230,- 
012,995, an increase of 4.25% over the 
$220,644,746 total for the comparable 


1959 period. Provision for federal in- 
come taxes was $5,514,818, compared 
with $4,348,349 for the same year- 
ago period. Figures are subject to 
audit and year-end adjustments. 


Improved Sales 


Principally contributing to the first 
quarter gains were improved sales 
of chemical and specialty food prod- 
ucts, Mr. Comfort said, noting that 
these groups normally carry a higher 
margin of profit than most other 
Borden products. Betterment in Bor- 
den Foods Co. operations as a whole 
also played a part in this. 

Mr. Comfort 


declared that — al- 
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VITA PLUS 

WHITE CULTURE 
Conditions Doughs. 
Stabilizes Fermenta- 


tion. Extends Dough 
Tolerance. 


WHITE FUDGE 
AND COCOA 
FUDGE BASES 
Easy Handling for Hi- 
Gloss, Flat Type and 
Butter Cream Icings of 
fine flavor. Economical. 


BROLITE 

For better flavor in 
Cakes, Cookies, Sweet 
Yeast Doughs, Icings. 


FLUFOLITE 

Egg Stabilizer for use 
in Cakes, Cookies, 
Sweet Yeast Doughs 
and Rolls. 




















BROLITE 


VALUABLE INGREDIENTS 
FOR BAKERS SINCE 1928 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


General Offices: 
2542 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


225 Park Ave., South 
New York 3, N. Y. 


1016 Monroe Dr., N. E. 
Atlanta 6,-Ga. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave.., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


621 Minna St.. 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 


518 First Ave. N.. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


O.B. STABILIZER 

For Boiled Meringues, 
Toppings, Icings, 
Glazes, Butter Creams, 
Regular Meringues and 
Whipped Cream. 














PIE DOUGH 
CULTURE 

Produces a rich flaky 
crust with improved 
color — less tendency to 
soakage; drier doughs 
for easier handling. 


RYE SOURS 

For outstanding rye 
bread flavor, improved 
volume and texture — 
simplified production. 


BROSOFT A tenderizing 
agent with high powers of 
emulsification and dispersion. 
Contains Mono- and Di-Gly- 
cerides, Lecithin, 
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though the rate of increase shown in 
first quarter earnings may not neces- 
sarily hold true for the entire year 
net income for 1960 is expected to set 
a new mark and make this the fifth 
record year in a row. Sales are also 
expected to be highest in the com- 
pany’s 103-year history. 

Foreign operations are pJaying in- 
creasingly important roles, Mr. Com- 
fort said. Within the year, Borden's 
expects to announce plans for es- 
tablishment of new operations in 
more than a half-dozen countries, he 
reported, adding that most of these 
will be chemical facilities, but that 
food operations are contem- 
plated. 


On the domestic market, Mr. Com- 
fort said that business is progressing 
well and that unit sales are improv- 
ing satisfactorily. At present, there 
are signs that the annual rate of 
profit per sales dollar may be the best 
in about 10 years, he added. The ma- 
jor part of the improvement is the 
result of more aggressive merchan- 
dising of specialty food products and 
tne growth in chemicals, and to a 
certain extent through greater oper- 
ating efficiency. 


also 


Roy D. Wooster, Borden’s execu- 
tive vice presdent, also addressed the 
stockholders, reporting that the com- 
pany’s stepped up activity in the in- 
stitutional foods field is contributing 
to the brighter outlook for 1960. The 
company recently added five new 
types of convenience items to its 
long-established line of such products 
and revitalized its merchandising pro- 
gram in a move to win a greater 
share of the $20 billion institutional 
foods market. The new food items in- 
clude beef and chicken bases, pud- 
ding and chiffon mixes and flavored 
gelatin desserts. They are designed to 
offer operators in the mass feeding 
field both versatility and convenience 
at an economical price. 

Stockholders elected two new mem 
bers to the board of directors, ex- 
panding the board to 13. Six others 
were re-elected. The new directors 
are Leo W. Bayles, former Borden 
vice president who is currently a di- 
rector of Drake Bakeries. a subsid'- 
ary of the company, and Morris Had- 
ley, a partner in the New York law 
firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Had- 
ley, general counsel for the company. 

Borden directors reelected were: 
Mr. Comfort, Borden president, Fran- 
c's R. Ell‘ott and Augustine R. Maru- 
si, Borden vice presidents; L. Manuel 
Hendler. Rodcliff V. Jones and How- 
ard C. Sheperd. 
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William J. Curtis 
Elected President 
Of Horn & Hardart 


PHILADELPHIA—William J. Cur- 
tis has been elected president of the 
Horn & Hardart Baking Co. of Phila- 
delphia, and president and _ board 
member of Horn & Hardart Co. of 
New York. He was is a board mem- 
ber of the baking company. 

At the same meeting Frank Har- 
dart was elected to membership on 
the board of directors of the baking 
company. 

Mr. Curtis succeeds Edwin K. 
Daly, deceased. Mr. Daly had been 
president of the New York Horn & 
Hardart Co. since 1936, and of both 
the New York and Philadelphia com- 
panies since 1941. Mr. Curtis has 
been with Horn & Hardart for 30 
years, starting his career with the 
company as night cashier in the au- 
tomats. 
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choose from 


this list of 


bakery approved 


GOOCHS BEST 


Identical 
Performance 


GOMEC 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a Hard Winter 
Wheat Flour. 


SPRING LOAF 


This is our top-quality 

Spring Wheat Flour. 
High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 


JUMBO 


A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Fiour with 
good absorption. 


FLOURS 


GOLD NUGGET 


Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour. Our 
friends say it's Tops in 
Its Field. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure or blended to fit 
your require ments. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. 
Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for the 
baking trade. 


Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. 
Elevator Space, 4,000,000 Bus. 
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Every large milling company has a staff 
of wheat scouts who follow the harvest 
each year collecting samples of the 
new crop. The wheat samples are rush- 
ed to small experimental mills where 
they are ground into flour. Then the 
flour is baked into bread to see if it 
meets the mill’s quality standards. But 


-. What's new 
at America’s 

largest 
experimental 


Pillsbury goes one step further. When 
promising wheats are found, they are 
sent to our Minneapolis experimental 
mill—the largest in the world. There 
they are ground under actual mill 
conditions. The performance of the 
resulting flour is then tested in our 
quality control laboratory and in actual 
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bakeries. It’s an extra step that helps 
The Pillsbury Company secure only the 
finest wheats...another good reason why 
Pillsbury flours perform the best in your 
bakery. So next time, be sure to order the 
best in bakery flours—Pillsbury. 


Pillsbur (7) does it 
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CHICAGO—-The Glidden Co.’s Dur- 
kee Famous Foods Division recently 
held a special industry showing and 
demonstration for its new “Fluid 
Flex,” a product which it claims to 
be the first true shortening in pour- 
able form produced for the baking 
industry. 

In explaining Fluid Flex, Harvey L. 
Slaughter, Glidden vice president and 
general manager of the Durkee Divi- 
sion, expressed optimism that it will 
advance commercial cake baking 
methods by increasing operational ef- 
ficiency, reducing production costs, 
cutting waste, improving quality and 
adding days of shelf life to baked 
foods. 

Fluid Flex may be delivered in 10- 
quart cans, drums, or tank vehicles, 
stored in holding tanks, pumped and 
metered in the batch. It is said to 
reduce production costs because it 
measures faster, cuts creaming time 
and ends scooping of plastic shorten- 
ings from drums. It flows freely, and 
needed quantities can be readily 
measured or weighed. 

The new Durkee product, which 
has the same stability as any top 
quality vegetable oil, can be used to 
replace emulsifier shortenings in all 
cakes and yeast raised sweet doughs. 

Pound-for-Pound 

In use, Fluid Flex should replace 
emulsifier plastic shorten'ngs on a 
pound-for-pound basis. No change in 
formulation is necessary except that, 
depending upon the nature of the 
other ingredients in the batch, it may 
be necessary to increase the amounts 


DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 





Milled in the Heart of 
Nebreske's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, Nebraske 
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Durkee Demonstrates Its Pourable 
Shortening for Baking Industry 


of water or milk used to obtain opti- 
mum results. 

Fluid Flex can be utilized by any 
system now in use which provides 
for bulk handling of liquid ingredi- 
ents, the company explained. 

The development of Fluid Flex was 
made possible by the Durkee Famous 
Foods Division’s intensified work on 
food emulsifiers at its research and 
development center in Chicago. W. M. 
Cochran, Durkee’s research and tech- 
nical service director, heads the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cochran explained that Fluid 
Flex has a specific gravity of .92, and 
that it can be pumped, metered or 
measured directly into the batch, im- 
parting added savings in time and la- 
bor. In part, he explained, Fluid Flex 
resulted from Durkee’s’ extensive 
work on food emulsifiers, of which 
it has developed an entire series in 
recent years. 

These emulsifiers, according to Mr. 


MANAGEMENT TEAM—These men conceived the idea of Fluid 


Cochran, bring about a perfect blend- 
ing of the materials in such products 
as prepared mixes, cakes, candy, 
bread, and frozen desserts. 

The intensive Durkee emphasis on 
developments such as these led to the 
decision to perfect a pourable shor- 
tening which would aid the baking 
industry by providing great ease of 
handling in production and also im- 
parting superior quality and greatly 
added shelf life to the finished bakery 
product. 

Key to the new product is the Dur- 
kee’s exclusive “micro-mulsifier,” 
which in cake batters disperses with 
great rapidity throughout the batch 
to give greater yield and softer cake 
texture. Tunneling, blistering and 
peaking are minimized. 
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FIRE DAMAGES BAKERY 
BUFFALO A three-alarm fire 
caused $50,000 damage to the Royale 
Baking Co. here. Firemen said the 
fire apparently was caused by grease 
in a heating duct. A section of the 
roof at the rear of the one-story brick 

building collapsed during the fire. 





Flex and 


supervised its development. They are, left to right, Ray F. McGee, plant 
superintendent; Walter M. Cochran, general research and technical service 


director; John H. Carter, service 


laboratory 


supervisor, and Claude W. 


Lantz, general sales manager, refinery and bulk products, Durkee Famous 


Foods, 
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Quarterly Profit 
Rise Announced 


By Ward Baking 


NEW YORK Consolidated net 
profit, based upon unaudited figures 
of the Ward Baking Company and 
domestic subsidiaries, for the 13 
weeks ended March 26, 1960 was 
$137,751 after all charges, equivalent 
to 8¢ per share of common stock. 

This compares with earnings of 
$50,469 for the 12 weeks ended March 
21, 1959 which were equivalent to a 
deficit of 2¢ per share of common 
stock, after provision for preferred 
dividend. 

Consolidated net income for the 13 
weeks ended March 26, 1960 includes 
the operations of domestic subsidiar- 
ies acquired after the first quarter of 
1959. 

Federal income taxes for the 1960 
quarter were reduced by approxi- 
mately $35,000 because one subsidi- 
ary had the benefit of an operating 
loss carry-over prior to acquisition. 
Earnings in 1960 include a non-recur- 
ring gain of approximately $36,000, 
after taxes. Contributions totalling 
approximately $20,000, after taxes, 
were made to the retirement fund 
during the first quarter of 1960. No 
such contributions were made during 
the first quarter of 1959. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BROKER NAMED 

CHICAGO— Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., has appointed Kelley-Clarke Co., 
Spokane, as broker for the Spokane 
area. The announcement was made 
by Oliver F. Matson, frozen division 
sales manager for Sara Lee. 

Kelley-Clarke will serve as area 
representative in the sales of the 
nine Sara Lee frozen baked products. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. ‘ 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















Mr. and Mrs. George Simpson, for- 
mer owners of the Acme Bakery in 
Marshalltown, Iowa, have opened the 
Traer (Iowa) Bakery. 


The Edgerton (Minn.) Home Bak- 
ery is now under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. Nick Vlietstra. 


At Bovey, Minn., a bakery section 
has been installed in the Sportsmens 
Cafe. 

e 


Dupy Bakery, 43-year-old Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, firm, has announced plans 
for remodeling. 


The City Cafe and Bakery, Fergus 
Falls, Minn., was recently remodeled, 
with more area provided for the dis- 
play of baked foods and the addition 
of a new gas-fired oven. Owners are 
Pearl and James Greenwood. 


The Stillwater (Minn.) Bakery re- 
cently observed its fifth anniversary 
with an open house. The owner is 
Thomas Hudson. 


Tastee Bake Shop, Waukon, Iowa, 
recently moved into new quarters. 


Mrs. Herman Ward recently opened 
the Homeaid Bake Shop in Dallas 
Center, Lowa. 

s 

Herman Sax has purchased Thau- 
wald’s White Bear (Minn.) Bakery. 
The firm has been renamed Sax’s 
White Bear Bakery. 

& 

Fred and Marge Barrett 
opened their second retail 
outlet at Newton, Iowa, 


Arthur Beard, Jr., has opened the 
A.C.B. Independent Bakery at 9636 
North 5th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


have 
bakery 


Kenneth and Betty Hughes are now 
owners of the Hol 'N One donut bar 
at 20 S. Scottsdale Rd., Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 

& 


Treva Campbell has opened a bak- 
ery at 1895 3rd St., Yuma, Ariz. 


Elisio Lopez has opened the Azteca 
Bakery at 424 N. 35th Ave., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Betty Bailey has been issued a 
state license to do business as Betty’s 
Spudnut Shop at 555 West Main St., 
Cortez, Colo. 


Simon Graf of the Peter Pan 
Pastries in Pinecrest Shopping Cen- 
ter, Tucson, Ariz., has announced 
completion of a remodeling and new 
equipment installation program which 
cost more than $20,000 at the bakery. 


Whaley’s Spudnut Shop, 9190 W. 
Colfax Ave., Lakewood, Colo., has 
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lg MY the Baker’s Doorbell 


been granted a license to do business, 
with C. A. Whaley, Jr., as owner. 


Manning's, Inc., will reopen its 
Portland, Ore., bakery plant. The 
bakery, located at the company’s 
Portland headquarters building at 
350 S.W. Alder St., was closed sev- 


eral years ago because of a shift in 
emphasis to the firm’s other bakery 
operations in Seattle. 


Southern Main Donut Shop, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., has been granted 
a state license to do business, with 
B. H. Hassell as owner. 
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Herman Dehner has opened the 
Dehner Bakery and Milk Depot at 
845 N. 16th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


W. H., R. P. and Zula Sheppard 
have been issued a state license to 
do business as Shep’s Bakery at 107 
Aspen St., Fruita, Colo. 


At Albuquerque, N.M., the Original 
Pizza Crust Co. of New Mexico, Inc., 
has filed articles of incorporation, 
listing $250,000 capitalization, to en- 
gage in the sale, manufacture and 





HOW TO KEEP 


CLEAN GRAIN CLEAN 


FOR LESS THAN 
1/5 CENT PER BU. 


For long-term, low-cost protection against insects, introduce 
Cyanamid’s Premium Grade Malathion before or after fumigation, 
when bins are filled or when grain is turned. 

(Use it too, for surface protection and for bin cleanup.) 


All new grain or reinfested grain 
must be fumigated to make it 
really clean...free of adult in- 
sects and free of larvae and eggs 
inside and outside the berries. 
Once clean, Cyanamid’s Premium 
Grade Malathion will keep it pro- 
tected from all the listed insects 
for less than 1/5 cent per bushel. 
Several factors determine the 
duration of this protection, in- 
cluding variety of insect, tight- 
ness of storage, moisture content 
of the grain, etc. Generally, how- 
ever, Malathion Premium Grade 
introduced into the grain stream 
as it is being stored, or turned, 
will give control for three months 
to a year or more. 


Advantages of Malathion 
Malathion Premium Grade kills 
the insects — Malathion is power- 
ful. Excellence of control has 
been proven by commercial eleva- 
tors, as well as by State and 
Federal researchers. As you can 
see in the chart, the list of insects 
controlled is long...and includes 
the toughest species. 

Malathion is low in toxicity 
to man and animals —Malathion 
is actually recommended for di- 
rect application on animals and 
poultry. Residue tolerance in 
grain is 8 parts per million. 
Levels normally found after 
treatment are well below this 
level. 

When applied as directed, 
malathion has no effect on grain 
germination or baking qualities 


..-nor on milling qualities. Mala- 
thion does not produce off-flavors 
in products manufactured from 
treated grain. 


How to use Malathion 

For protection of grain mass — 
Malathion can be introduced into 
the grain stream as a dust or 
spray. It can be applied during 
initial storage (and then fumi- 
gated) or when grain is turned. 
Use one pint of 57% emulsifiable 
liquid per 2 to 5 gallons of water 
for each 1000 bushels. Or, apply 
5% premium grade malathion 
dust at 60 lbs. per 1000 bushels 
of grain. 

For surface protection— 
Malathion can be applied to the 
surface of stored grain for top 
protection against surface-work- 
ing Indian meal moth. It should 
be worked in to a depth of six 
inches. Use one pint of 57% 
emulsifiable liquid per 2 to 5 
gallons of water for each 1000 
bushels of grain in this top layer. 

For bin cleanup—Spray 
Malathion Premium Grade thor- 
oughly over swept-up surfaces. 
Use one quart of 57% emulsifiable 
liquid per 25 gallons of water. 





Malathion 57% Premium Grade 
Emulsifiable Liquid is now avail- 
able under Cyanamid’s own label. 
Marketing is being handled 
through regular distributors of 
our grain fumigation products. 


For additional information, write 
to American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, 3217 
Gilham Plaza, Kansas City 3, 
Missouri. When writing, ask for 
free leaflet “Protect Stored Grain 
with Malathion — PE 5045”. 





The first step in an effective grain 
storage program is a thorough clean- 
up before the grain is turned-in. 
Cyanamid’s Premium Grade Mala- 
thion is ideal for this purpose. It 
kills both larvae and adults of all 
major grain pests, 
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Brooke, 
Moyer and C. Mert 


The Gourmet Pastry Co., 1855 E. 
Glendale Ave., Glendale, Ariz., has 
been opened by Eva Perkins, William 
F. Smith and Paul Tourville. 


Roskam Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has purchased the Gauss Bak- 
ing Co., owned by Eugene and Law- 
rence Gauss, Lansing, Mich. The 
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Gauss brothers, members of the Gauss 
family which owned and operated the 
former Gauss Baking Co. in Ann Ar- 
bor for many years, plan to retire. 


Pride of Arizona, a firm specializ- 
ing in pies and doughnuts, has been 
opened by Thomas Hall at Mesa, Ariz. 


The following have been issued 
Small Business Administration loans, 
all for bakeries or bakery products: 
Oscar Hernandez, Rio Piedras, Puer- 
to Rico, $5,000; Jensen Pastry Shops, 


Inc., Crestwood, Mo., $50,000; A 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., $75,000. 


The Daffodil Farm Bakery opera- 
tion of the Continental Baking Co., 
Rye, N.Y., has opened three units of 
in-store baking operations at Eagle 
super markets, Rock Island, Ill.; Mo- 
line, Ill., and Davenport, Towa. 


a 
Purchase of Fink's Bakery, Inc., 
Annville, Pa., by Capital Bakers, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been undertaken. 
Paul Redclift, formerly assistant 
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MALATHION PROTECTS GRAIN AGAINST THE FOLLOWING INSECTS 


Confused flour beetle 
Saw-toothed grain beetle 
Rusty grain beetle 


Rice weevil 
Flat grain beetle 
Lesser grain borer 


Granary weevil 
Red flour beetle 
indian meal moth 
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Sprayed or dusted on grain as it goes into storage, or as it is turned, Premium 
Grade Malathion can extend the protection of one fumigation from 3 months 
to a year or more depending on the storage. Dusts are available for the control 


of surface-working insects. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 





MALATHION 


GRAIN PROTECTANTS 
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PICNIC PRODUCT S—tThe Pills- 
bury Co. is making this four-color 
dump bin available to bakers to assist 
them in promoting and featuring 
their summertime picnic specialties. 
Two supporting merchandising pieces 
window streamer and a_ wire 
hanger—are available with the kit. 


= 





manager of the bread plant of Capi- 
tal Bakers, Inc., in Harrisburg, 
transferred to Annville as 
of the Fink Bakery. 


Bakery, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been purchased by Jack 
and Ernest Ditmar, brothers. The 
bakery was founded 35 years ago by 
Louis Sondag, who is retiring. 


& 
Gold-Ray Bakeries, Inc., has leased 
a store at 61 Main St., North Tona- 
wanda, N.Y., as a location for its 
third bake shop. Mrs. Helen Lysek 
will manage the new shop. Gold-Ray 
operates two other shops in Buffalo 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF 


Chemists Tour 


Research Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS New develop- 
ments in agricultural research were 
outlined for 50 Minneapolis and St. 
Paul members of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists visiting 
the Cargill, Inc. central research lab- 
oratories near Wayzata, Minn. 

Dr. A. Richard Baldwin, Cargill re- 
search director, conducted the tour 
through the analytical, organic, tech- 
nical oil, biochemistry and paint ve- 
hicle laboratories and other building 
facilities. 

The group also saw demonstrated a 
working model grain elevator and 
viewed a Cargill motion picture, “Life 
from the Land.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIfFE—— 
BOX SHIPMENTS RISE 

CHICAGOW— Folding paper box 
shipments curing March were up 
3.4% in dollar volume and up three- 
tenths of a percent in tonnage over 
the same month last year, it was 
announced by the Folding Paper Box 
Association of America. Shipments 
during the first three months of this 
year were up 2.8% in dollar volume 
and remained even with the first 
quarter of 1959 in tonnage. Industry 
volume for the quarter was $231 
million, up $5,500,000 over the first 
three months of 1959. The same num- 
ber of tons, 573,000, were shipped 
during the first quarter of this year 
as were shipped during the first three 
months last year. New orders in the 
first quarter were up 2.2% over the 
same period last year, while the ton- 
nage of new orders remained the 
same. 
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@ The Joe Lowe Corp. announces that 
Albert E. Tolley, a former executive 
vice president of Ward Baking Co. 
and vice president in charge of pro- 
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duction for General Baking Co., has 
become associated as a special tech- 
nical representative. Mr. Tolley’s 
knowledge of bakery production and 


the attendant problems will be avail- 
able to the industry in conjunction 
with the Bak-Kraft line of bread and 
cake products now being distributed 
coast-to-coast and in Canada. 

@ It is reported that A. J. Civitello 
has been named manager of the Con- 
tinental Can Co. flexible packaging 
plant in Devon, Pa. It was announced 
by R. J. McLaughlin, manager of 
manufacturing for the flexible pack- 
aging division, that Mr. Civitello has 
been division production engineer and 
formerly was assistant Devon plant 
manager. 

@At Milwaukee, Steve D. Pierce, 
sales manager for the Carpenter Bak- 
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ing Co. more than 20 years, is now 
owner and operator of G. R. Warren 
& Associates, specialty advertising 
firm. 

@ At Orange, Texas, Arthur N. Aron- 
sen has been promoted by the West- 
ern-Waxide division of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. from plastics product 
manager to plant manager of the di- 
vision’s Orange polyethylene plant. 
He succeeds Peter J. Metz who be- 
comes project manager, packaging 
division, at Crown Zellerbach head- 
quarters in San Francisco. A native 
of New Orleans, Mr. Aronsen is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He joined Western- 
Waxide in 1948 as an industrial en- 
gineer. He was later promoted to as- 
sistant plant superintendent for the 
division’s North Portland, Ore., plant 
and, in 1955, became plant superin- 
tendent there. In 1956, he returned 
to San Leandro as plant superin- 
tendent and, in 1959, became plastics 
product manager. Mr. Metz graduat- 
ed as a chemistry major from St. 
Norbert College, Wis., and later took 
graduate work in mathematics at 
the University of Wisconsin. He 
worked for eight years in sales, tech- 
nical servicing and chemistry before 
joining Western-Waxide as packag- 
ing engineer in 1949. He later became 
division technical supervisor at San 
Leandro, Western-Waxide plant su- 
perintendent at Los Angeles and, in 
June, 1958, manager of the new poly- 
ethylene plant at Orange. 


@ E. D. Swenson, until recently chief 
engineer of the materials handling 
section in the food machinery division 
of Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., has been named a sales engi- 
neer to cover a five-state area. His 
new duties, according to Claud Bry- 
son, vice president in charge of sales 
for the division, include bakery equip- 
ment problems, involving’ surveys, 
layouts, specifications, prices, or serv- 
ices on new and existing Baker Per- 
kins products. In his assignment, Mr. 
Swenson will cover the states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 
and New York. Prior to joining Baker 
Perkins nearly three years ago, Mr. 
Swenson had been associated with 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., International 
Milling Co., and Albers Milling Co. 
He is a graduate of Kansas State 
University with a B.S. and M.S. in 
milling technology and industry. 


@ William T. Adams, who has been 
sales manager of the Chas. Freihofer 
Baking Co., Inc., Albany, N.Y., for 26 
years, has been named manager of 
the company’s new wholesale division 
in New Paltz, N.Y. 


@ The appointment of Edmund P. 
Barys as Midwest sales director for 
Brownberry Ovens, Oconomowoc, 
Wis., has been announced by Mrs. 
Catherine Clark, president. Mr. Barys 
will have offices in Oconomowoc and 
Chicago. Most recently he was direc- 
tor of sales promotion for Noon Hour 
Foods, a division of Benson Fish Co. 


@ Hough Bakeries, Inc., Cleveland, 
has elected Edward T. Gilchrist to 
the newly created job of vice presi- 
dent, administration. Mr. Gilchrist 
formerly was assistant to the presi- 
dent of Hough Bakeries, Arthur E. 
Pile. He is serving presently as chair- 
man of the multiple unit branch, 
American Bakers Assn. 


@ In Chicago, Wesley M. Dixon, pres- 
ident, Container Corporation of 
America, was named chairman and 
chief executive officer of the packag- 
ing organization. In the latter post 
he succeeds the late Walter P. 
Paepke, founder of the company. 
Other action taken by the board of 


(Turn to PULSE, page 44) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW — S@aaofaSaria 
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: 
he artist finished the lettering on the 

old-fashioned door. Fleischmann’s 
Sales Promotion Department was open 
for business. The year? 1911. Even in 
its young years Fleischmann recognized 
the principle which guides us today: the 
way to sell more Fleischmann products 
is to help the baking industry sell more 
baked products. It is an idea which has 
paid off handsomely for the baking 
industry. 

Today, bakery promotion is one of the 
responsibilities of our Customer Service 
Department. We work toward our orig- 
inal goal. Take, for instance, this one 
phase of our activities: every year we 
promote the bakers’ cause to the grocer. 
Using full page ads in grocery trade 
magazines, Fleischmann dramatizes the 
profit potential of displaying and fea- 
turing a wider variety of bread and 
baked foods. Campaigns such as Picnic 
Months and Good Breakfast Months are 
publicized, too. 

Fleischmann’s Customer Service is the 
only set-up of its kind in the industry. It 
will be available to bakers as long as Flei- 
schmann has a customer who needs it! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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ASBE Report 





Fermentation Problems Confronting 


The Baker Today 


By PAUL P. MERRITT 





Fermentation problems are essentially the same 
as they have always been . . . only the require- 
ments have changed 


“he topic I am to discuss con- 
¢ | cerns everyone who makes yeast- 
leavened products. It may be the 
most important factor involved in 
the production of our staff of life. 
or, on fermentation depends the 
flavor of bread and its leavening. All 
other factors such as the types and 
quantities of ingredients are sec- 
ondary in the determination of the 
flavor of the baked product. 

If we are to discuss fermentation 
we should understand its function in 
the baking process. Yeast produces 
fermentation. It conditions the dough 
by mellowing and stretching the glu- 
ten structure and by producing acidic 
substances which soften the gluten, 
thus making it more extensible. 
This conditioning is very essential for 
handling with such conventional 
equ pment as dividers, rounders and 
moulders 

The yeast in its 


action on sugars 


produces carbon dioxide gas, alcohols, 
aldehydes, esters and other sub- 
stances that contribute to the taste, 
flavor and aroma of bread. Some of 
these are driven out of the bread dur- 
ing baking and some react with 
others at the temperature of baking, 
producing the delightful aroma that 
characterizes fresh baked bread. 

The yeast also leavens the dough 
vith the carbon dioxide gas evolved 
when sugar is consumed by the yeast. 
It is the expansion of gas in cells in 
the dough which expands or leavens 
the dough. Solution of a part of the 
carbon dioxide in moisture of the 
dough produces carbonic acid which 
helps to acidify the dough, lowering 
its pH from about 65 to about 5.0 
in the bread. 

In order to understand the fermen- 
tation problems of today we should 
review the methods of fermentation 
during the past 35 years and consider 
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the changes in processing methods 
that have brought about changes. I 
can speak from experience for that 
period. 

In the early twenties life moved 
more slowly than now. Much of the 
dough was mixed in slow speed mix- 
ers at 20 rpm and it took 15 to 25 
min. to mix a dough. Formulas were 
simple and consisted principally of 
flour, water, salt, sugar, shortening, 
yeast and yeast food. The use of dry 
milk was just getting started. Many 
straight doughs were run through a 
doughbreak 20 to 40 times after a 
long, slow fermentation. The larger 
bakeries had a few higher speed mix- 
ers that ran at 45 to 60 rpm and, 
consequently, they used the sponge- 
dough process. During this period the 
percentage of yeast ranged from 1.5 
to 2, the larger amount being used 
in the straight doughs. The bread 
during this period was characterized 
by a good fermentation flavor be- 
cause it was given the time to fer- 
ment and produce a flavor. 


The Pace Quickens 


In the middle to late thirties things 
began to pick up. More bread was 
made from sponges. More sponges 
were made. The tendency was to in- 
crease size of sponges or shorten the 
fermentation time of the sponges 
The modification of procedure was to 
increase yeast content or to 
temperatures, or both. 

As the speed of mixers was in- 
creased to a range of 60 to 72 rpm or 
higher, mechanical development of 
the doughs took over some of the 
work formerly performed by the 
yeast. The doughbreak was used less 
and less. The straight dough made 
was usually mixed in high speed mix- 
ers. 

All these faster processes tended 
to yield a bread with less fermenta- 
tion and a blander flavor. More and 
more reliance was put on adjuncts 
and so-called improvers. Understand 
me, I am not opposed to improve- 
ment, I merely wish to indicate where 
we have been and how we got here. 

The forties witnessed more changes 
in processing. Manpower was in short 
supply. Also, it cost more. The ob- 
vious result was to hurry the process. 
Temperatures in doughs, in fermenta- 
tion rooms, in proof boxes and in 
ovens were raised. The quantity of 
yeast used was increased to perform 
its function in less time. 

The enforced use of an 80% extrac- 
tion flour also affected the quantity 
of yeast needed to get its work done 
in the time available. As soon as 
sugar quotas relaxed, the quantity of 
sugar was increased from 2 to 4% up 
to as much as 6% or more. Dry milk 
solids usage increased, too. 

Both these increases had a direct 
effect on the usage of yeast. Since 
both milk and sugar have a depress- 
ing effect on the fermentation rate, 
the yeast content had to be raised. 
By this time a large proportion of 
bread was made with the sponge- 


raise 
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dough process. Straight doughs were 
used mainly by retail or smaller 
bakeries, or in hearth baked breads 
such as rye, Vienna, French or Ital- 
ian style breads. 

In the fifties we began to see major 
changes in the processes for making 
bread. These changes are exempli- 
fied by the use of liquid ferments or 
brews to replace the conventional 
sponges, followed by conventional 
handling of the dough. There are 
many reasons one may give for using 
a liquid ferment. They save space, 
equipment and time. They are flexi- 
ble. While solving some of the bakers’ 
problems they create some new ones. 

Among these are sanitation of a 
type not previously encountered in 
bread production. Another is produc- 
tion of a fermented flavor equivalent 
to that produced in conventionally 
made bread. In order to produce 
bread with a liquid ferment to re- 
place a conventional sponge, it was 
necessary to increase the yeast from 
2 or 24% up to 3% or more. Gener- 
ally, this change in yeast percentage 


BBD DDD PDD ™ 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Merritt is 
with Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, His paper was presented 
before the 36th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers held in Chicago. 
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with sufficient brew time enabled the 
baker to produce bread with all es- 
sential characteristics of conventional 
bread. 

The reason why the quantity of 
yeast used in liqu’d brews must be 
increased over that used in conven- 
tional 4-hour sponges is apparent 
when we look at the following tables. 

Let us observe (Table I) the num- 
ber of yeast cells and buds found in a 
sponge at the beg’nn'ng of fermenta- 
tion and at the end of 4 hours. We 
find that the yeast percentage is 2.25 
in the sponge and the grewth during 
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4 hours is 56%. During the dough 
stage, ending at end of proof period, 
the growth is only 1%. 





TABLE | 
Growth of Yeast in Sponge Dough Process 
Period Cells* Buds % Growth 
Sponge start 434 7 
end 456 230 56 
Dough: start 273 139 
end 295 122 I 
* Cells and buds in millions per gram of 
sponge or dough 





Now consider Table II which shows 
the growth of yeast in 3.5 hr. of 
brew fermentation and in dough up 
to the end of proof period. This time 
the percentage of yeast in the brew 
is 3. In the brew the yeast growth 
amounted to only 1% and to 15% in 
the dough. 





TABLE I! 
Growth of Yeast in Brew Dough Process 
Period Cells* Buds % Growth 
Brew: start 1510 58 
end 1550 37 ! 
Dough: start 386 5 
end 388 63 15 


* Cells and buds in millions per gram of 
brew or dough. 





It is apparent that the 2.25% of 
yeast in a conventional sponge-dough 
grew to a population of 3.55% at the 
end of the proof period and did its 
job of conditioning, flavoring and 
leavening satisfactorily. In the brew- 
dough process the 3% yeast grew 
to 3.48% at the end of the proof 
period, which almost equals that of 
the sponge-dough process. This is a 
good indication that a yeast content 
of 3% was satisfactory for brews. 

There is an important difference in 
the growth rate and physiological ac- 
tivity in the dough stages, however. 
The doughs from brews are more ac- 
tive and a small increase in the floor 
time period resuits in a shorter proof 
and more fermentation flavor. A 20- 
min. increase in floor time cut the 
proof time by \%, or 12.5%. This is 
a substantial saving in time, provided 
proof box capacity is a limiting fac- 
tor. Naturally, better flavored bread 
results from the greater yeast activi- 
ty and population. 


Liquid Ferments 

The use of liquid ferments in the 
preparation of doughs by continuous 
processes is still another fermenta- 
tion problem. Ultra high speed dough 
mixing has removed nearly all the 
work of mellowing gluten in the 
dough formerly done by yeast. Action 
of yeast in a liquid ferment for a 
period much shorter than a conven- 
tional sponge does not develop the 
flavor in bread that occurs in a con- 
ventional process. 

The proper combination of yeast 
and time will help to solve this prob- 
lem. 

It is doubtful whether we want to 
create in our bread of today the fla- 
vor we had several decades ago, and 
indeed it may not be necessary, for 
the trend has been to sacrifice the 
flavor of fermentation for the light, 
tender, long-lasting bread that meets 
with generally good acceptance by 
the consumer. Few consumers of to- 
day are familiar with bread that re- 
ceived sufficient fermentation to pro- 
duce a pronounced flavor; and what 
we never had we do not miss or long 
for. As an example of the change in 
our acceptance of tastes, aromas and 
flavors I could mention the smell and 
taste that propionates impart to 
bread. A few years ago it was ob- 
jectionable to many consumers. Now 
it is widely accepted and welcomed. 
It is considered by many to be not 
only natural but desirable from a 
standpoint of flavor. 

To make it perfectly clear to every- 
one, I am speaking of the flavor and 
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aroma of bread contributed by the 
yeast during fermentation. Yeast, and 
yeast alone, produces the flavor we 
seek for our bread. This flavor, 
though bland, is still quite different 
from that of bread produced with any 
other type of leavening. 

An example of the problems in fer- 
mentation confronting bakers today 
is the effect of stronger flours. 

There was a period in the thirties 
and forties when higher yielding 
but poorer baking wheats — were 
widely grown. These wheats produced 
flour of lower protein content. They 
yielded doughs that fermented easily 
but had poor machining character- 


istics. Lately the wheats have been 
much improved. The protein content 
is higher and of better quality. It is 
tougher. It requires more fermenta- 
tion which can be provided by a larg- 
er quantity of yeast, a higher temper- 
ature or a longer time. It is often 
practicable to use a combination of 
these. 

When a longer time is not possi- 
ble, the same end may be accom- 
plished with a quarter percent more 
yeast and one or two degrees higher 
dough temperature. In brew doughs 
it was seen that the yeast is very 
active in the dough stage. 


Another complication in flour 
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strength has been provided with air 
classification of flour fractions. It is 
now quite possible to produce a high- 
er protein flour than a convention 
ally milled flour from the same 
wheat. As noted before, this requires 
more work to get a fully fermented 
dough. The same solution as given for 
stronger wheat flour applies to this 
problem, too. Generally speaking, 
flours of higher protein content re 
quire longer mixing to reach opti- 
mum development. 

To meet the needs of yeast fer- 
mentation of stronger flours it is 
often necessary to increase the quant- 
ity of yeast food over what was am- 
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ELEMENTAL PHOSPHOROUS 
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ple 10 or 20 years ago. Then, %*%% 
was about the maximum quantity 
used. Now it is often necessary to use 


% %, or the maximum allowed under 
the federal bread standards. 
The use of larger quantities of 


sugar and dry milk the last few years 
is common practice. Naturally it re- 
quires more fermentation to mature 
a dough than if lesser quantities were 
used. As with stronger flour, the 
proper action is to use more yeast, 
up to 6 or 8%, more time or higher 
temperatures. 

Thus we see that the fermentation 
problems are essentially the same as 
they always have been. Only the re- 
quirements have changed. The ways 
of meeting these requirements are 
simple, but very important. The ad- 
justment of the three factors affect- 


ing fermentation depends on such 
factors as the economics of using 
more yeast or longer time. The use 


of higher temperatures is limited less 
by economics than by physical effects 
on dough handling and make-up fa- 
cilities. 

These are solutions the baker must 
use his good judgment and experience 
to provide, by balancing time, tem- 
perature and yeast content to fit his 
own needs at the place and occasion 
they occur 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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May 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 


June 
June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 


a 





‘“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 




















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS. 


_ ST. LOUIS, 
MOQ. 

















Extensive experience with top quali 
and Oregon milled in the 1 
of consistent uniformity and h 








Our brands have become identified with ae the world over... 


est = mill = = the West Coast means flours 
ghest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 












Idaho, Washington 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 
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lenday™ 
Wet mh 


Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 8rd Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention; Sagamore Hotel, 
Bolton Landing, Lake George, N.Y.; 
sec., Frank E. Englert, Jr., 135 Prim- 
rose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec., Mary E. Stanley, P.O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

June 26-28—New MHampshire-Ver- 
sec., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


CH 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 11-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain Street, N.W., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual con- 
vention and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers As- 
sociation, fall outing and meeting; 
Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, M’s- 
souri; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 

Jentral Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kan- 
sas. 
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Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, Wichi- 
ta, Kansas; sec., Warren M. Burke, 
3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
| eR A 


November 


November 5-6 — Nebraska 
Assn., annual convention; Town 
House, Omaha, Nebraska; sec., Louis 
F. O’konski, Jr., Standard Brands, 
Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Box 1042, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.,, fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts; sec., 
William E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


Bakers 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec, Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing; 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C.; sec., 
Mac Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas, 

Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of the 


Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 


April 

April 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ili- 
nois; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 
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THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


year after year... 


CONSISTENTLY 
SUPERIOR 
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ma lamdatsmilsie mi lamiatsmaalil ...In the loaf 






Nebraskans GROW it. Millers and bakers KNOW it to have superior 
milling and baking qualities—qualities that STAND OUT, every step of the 
way from bin to bakery. 

Of Nebraska’s 1959 wheat acreage, 99.6% represented varieties which rate 
“GOOD TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 62.2%, and mellow gluten varieties 
accounted for 37.4%. 

Flour milled from Nebraska wheat gives better baking performance. 
e ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 


e UNIFORMITY 
e HIGH ABSORPTION 


Three reasons why it will pay you to specify “NEBRASKA wheat” in 
your next order. 














Available for free showing on requeet NEBRASKA GRAIN 


“THE LAST WHEAT CROP” 


Commission New 27-min. full-color sound film IM PROVEMENT 


Write 
606 T Buildi j In 8. Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction 
rust Building ) Lincoln 8, Nebr University Extension Division ASSOCIATION 
ii Lincoln 8, Nebraska LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 
Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
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New Services 
New Literature 





No. 4475—Automatic 
Poly-Bag Sealer 


Carbert Manufacturing Co., divi- 
sion of Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., 
has made several installations of 
automatic Poly Bag Sealer Model 
1010, specifically engineered for bak- 
ery use. The machines are finished in 
white enamel and operate off a neo- 
prene conveyor belt 16 ft. in length. 
Once the loaded bags are placed on 
the conveyor they move through seal- 
ing, trimming and coding operations 
and drop off into waiting tote trays 
at the rate of 40 finished packages 
min. The Carbert machine makes use 
of a heated Nichrome wire. Contact 
is made in such a way that, as the 
polyethylene melts, the molten flow 


is trapped by the holding bands. 
When cooled, the resulting seal is 
four times as strong and thick as 


the bag itself. An automatic imprint- 
er is installed in line with the seal- 
ing and trimming operation to place 
a date-code marking at any desired 
location on the bag surface. The ma- 
chine is capable of 1,200 linear ft. 
min., but in bakeries, operates with 
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two persons loading at speeds capable 
of taking the output of most com- 
mercial ovens. For more information, 
check No. 4475 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4476—Article 
On Bulk Handling 


Reprint 7-60, a story of how Halt- 
er’s Pretzels, Inc., saves $11,700 an- 
nually by utilizing Tote Bins for de- 
livery and in-plant handling of flour, 
is offered by Tote System, Inc., man- 
ufacturer of the bulk material han- 
dling system which makes the sav- 
ings possible. For a copy, check No. 
4476 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4477—Personalized 
Gift Promotion 


The Unger Co. has available accu- 
rate replicas of bakery trucks, per- 
sonalized with the name of the bak- 
ing firm which purchases them as 
promotional pieces to be distributed 
to children. The miniature trucks 
contain slots, making them useful as 
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children’s banks. The replicas were 
developed by Federal! Tool Corp. and 
are made of special break-resistant 
plastic. All models come in a choice 
of red, yellow, blue, green, ivory, 
cream or white and are individually 
bagged in polyethylene. For details, 
check No. 4477 on the coupon, clip 
and mail. 


No. 4478—Bread 
Wrapping Seal 


Fabricon Products has developed a 
bread wrapping machine converter 
for rapid, positive sealing of poly- 
ethylene film. The new unit, called 
the ‘“Fab-Wrapper,” is designed for 
use with AMF wrapping machines, 
models 3-22 and 3-121, and easily con- 
nects to existing equipment. “Instead 
of stationary hot plates, the Fab- 
Wrapper incorporates mobile heating 
elements built into an endless con- 
veyor belt,” says R. D. Halford, Fab- 
ricon’s packaging division general 
manager. “As wrapped loaves come 
off the wrapping machine, they are 
gently cradled by the heating ele- 
ments which apply slow, uniform heat 





to all closure points. Loaves remain 
pressed against the elements from 7 
to 94% seconds, assuring secure end 
and bottom seals. Use of mobile heat- 
ing elements avoids the application 


of extremely high temperatures at 
rapid sequences which normally 
cause burn holes or imperfect clos- 
ures. The unit can be adjusted for 
tight seals under end labels or spot 
sealing for easier opening when de- 
sired.” The Fab-Wrapper will effici- 
ently seal polyethylene film of one 
mil thickness, providing a 30,000 
square-inch yield per pound of wrap- 
ping material. According to the com- 
pany, this cost-saving feature, to- 
gether with the reduced amount of 
over-lap required at closure points, 
contributes to substantially lower 
packaging expense for the baker. 
Check No. 4478 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4479—Catalog 
On Labeling Machine 


Operational procedures and speci- 
fications of a machine for automati- 
cally affixing labels or tickets to 
sealed polyethylene packages are de- 
scribed in a catalog sheet prepared 
by Amsco Packaging Machinery, Inc. 
Latest addition to the Amscomatic 
Packaging Method, a _ completely 
automatic system for producing tight- 
to-product edge sealed poly packages, 
the Amscomatic 300 label applicator 
automatically places a pressure sensi- 
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tized label or ticket on each sealed, 
conveyor-borne package. Designed 
for application of blank of pre-printed 
labels, the new unit will operate alone 
or in tandem with a Soabar printer 
which permits the Amscomatic 300 
to imprint labels automaticaliy on 
the packaging line. The Amscomatic 
300 Label Applicator handles stand- 


ard labels or tickets of from 1 to 
4-in. in width and % to 1% in. in 
height. Copies of the catalog sheet 
may be obtained by checking No. 
4479 on the coupon, clipping and 
mailing. 


No. 4480—Cellophane 
For Plastic Wrapping 


A bakery cellophane engineered for 
faster wrapping speeds has been an- 
nounced by the Du Pont Co. Desig- 
nated New MSD-60, its chief advan- 
tage over the former MSD-60 is an 
improved heat seal, allowing a lower 

and wider—range of sealing tem- 
peratures. Until now, a temperature 
of at least 300° F. was required for 
satisfactory machine sealing with 
cellophane, but New MSD-60 requires 
only 250°. The new film features the 
same strong seal, good appearance 
and high yield that have made MSD- 
60 a standard for wrapping bread and 
other baked products for the last two 
years. The lower temperature makes 
higher machine speeds possible, since 
the film needs less time in contact 
with heater plates to reach an ef- 
fective sealing temperature. The re- 
sult is improved machine efficiency, 
trouble-free production and lower 
cost. For details, check No. 4480 on 
the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4481—Book 
Deals with Displays 


The problems of creating effective 
displays are given authoritative, prac- 
tical analysis in a new book, “Exhibi- 
tion and Display,” by James Gardner 
and Caroline Heller, published by F. 
W. Dodge Corp. Major sections ex- 
plain the functions and limitations of 
exhibition, displaying merchandise, 
selling ideas, how to catch the pub- 
lic’s eye, the importance of lighting, 
circulation and stand layout, special 
effects, the use of plants, and other 
features. For details, check No. 4481 
on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4482—Material 


Prevents Vibration 


Vibra-Check, produced by Lowell 
Industries, Inc., is an anti-vibrational 
material designed to be placed under 
the base or feet of machines to pre- 
vent their transmission of vibration 
and noise to surrounding areas. Ac- 
tual service conditions have proved 
this material will eliminate up to 90% 
of vibration, the firm claims. Vibra- 
Check is said to be simple to install. 





No lagging or cementing to the floor 
is necessary. Creeping or crawling of 
vibrating machinery is impossible on 
Vibra-Check pads because of the high 
coefficient of friction (.8), and the 
vacuum suction cup pattern of Vibra- 
Check’s surface. Vibra-Check con- 
forms to rough or uneven floors. In 
applications where leveling becomes 
necessary, leveling screws bear down 
on metal shims which are inserted be- 
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Cfrnom the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 


the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 





line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





fe el cet iss 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOVIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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tween the foot or base of the ma- 
chine and the Vibra-Check pad. 
Check No. 4482 on the coupon, clip 
and mail for details. 


No. 4483—High Speed 
Package Weigher 


A high-speed weigher with a prov- 
en accuracy of 1/20 oz. has been de- 
veloped and marketed for the foods 
packaging industry by The Olofsson 
Corp. The new machine delivers a 


finished charge at speeds up to 70 
charges min. with no unnecessary 
stopping or starting. A _ finished 


charge is delivered each 12 revolu- 
tions of the input drive shaft, thus 
eliminating start-stop wear and tear. 
The Olofsson weigher has eight scales 
glove-fitted in a merry-go-round un- 
der a single variable feedback con- 
trol. It receives a charge in one tray, 
while others are being trimmed, 
check-weighed and emptied into a 
package or carton—all during the 
same moment. The machine levels off 
packed or fluffy variations and main- 
tains an even weight on the main 
supply vibrator. Check No. 4483 on 
the coupon, clip and mail for details. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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No. 4484—Wheel 
For Storage Rack 


A wide-face wheel is installed on 
the flow track of a new live storage 
rack manufactured by the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. The wheel is 1% 
in. wide and 1% in. in diameter, with 
wheels on 3 in. centers. Flow racks 
can be designed to handle distributed 
loads of 40 lb. ft. The wheel is par- 
ticularly applicable to live storage in 
the warehousing of baked foods, 
knocked-down cartons and other ar- 
ticles stored in paperboard or light 
corrugated boxes. The extra width 
lessens indentation into cartons by 
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providing more surface on which con- 
veying cartons ride. This permits use 
of less pitch to start cartons to move 
forward when the first unit in the 
line is removed—even if cartons have 
remained on the flow rack for a long 
period of time. For details, check No. 
4484 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 4485—Brochure 
On Wrapper 


Alfred J. Fava, general manager of 
American Machine and Foundry Co.’s 
bakery machinery division, announces 
availability of descriptive literature 
on the firm’s “Selecta-Standard” se- 
ries wrapper. The two-color brochure 
deals with the many engineering ad- 
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Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 














ROCEAI"” BR LODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


| FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEA’ 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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vantages of Selecta-Standard over 
existing equipment. It also gives a 
detailed description of the design fea- 
tures that make Selecta-Standard 
machines capable of handling poly- 
ethylene, pliofilm and other polymers 
as effortlessly as they handle con- 
ventional wrapping materials. The 
piece describes both Selecta-Standard 


wrappers: Model 3-175, the high 
speed machine for volume bread 
wrapping, and the versatile 3-150, 


capable of wrapping rolls and buns, 
and bread at medium speed. Complete 
operating, electrical, dimensional and 
weight specifications are included. 
For a copy of the brochure, check 
No. 4485 on the coupon, clip and 
mail. 


4 
No. 4486—Automatic 
a . 

Bulk Weighing 

The successful field-testing of a 
complete system for automatic weigh- 
ing up to 600 tons an hour of raw 
sugar, held to a tolerance of 1/20th 


of 1% per weighing, has been an- 
nounced by Richardson Scale Co. 


Readily adaptable to a 
materials with the same character- 
istics as raw sugar, the system is 
comprised of suitably-braced struc- 
tural steel tower, including stairs and 
platforms, railings, and ladder with 
safety cage, as well as air compres- 
sor. Heart of the structure is Rich- 
ardson’s V-37 Automatic Hopper 
Scale of a beam’ level type employ- 
ing the “weighing in and weighing 
out” principle which meets the re- 
quirements for accuracy specified by 
the U.S. Bureau of Customs in the 
determination of import duties. These 
scales are normally supplied in sev- 
eral sizes to handle from 100 tons an 
hour up to the field-tested capacity 
of 600 tons an hour under continu- 
ous operation, but scales for smaller 
or even larger hourly capacities can 
be supplied to meet existing or pro- 
posed needs. Check No. 4486 on the 
coupon, clip and mail for details. 


No. 4487-——Containers 
For Baked Foods 


Promotional 


variety of 


Container Co. an- 


nounces a line of deluxe ‘Jewel Box” 
containers for packaging fruit cake, 
cookies and baked foods. All sizes can 
be manufactured to specifications, in- 
cluding the popular 2 Ib., 3 lb., 5 Ib. 
and loaf shape. Leatherette outer cov- 
erings in all colors and grains may 











































be chosen with a distinctive gold de- 
sign embossed on the cover. Individ- 
ual stampings can be imprinted for 
exclusive use. Interior linings are 
made of either moisture-resistant 
gold foils in delicate engine-turned 
designs or colorful velours to har- 
monize with its exterior. Check No. 
4487 on the coupon, clip and mail for 
details. 


No. 4488—Conditioner 
For Baking Pans 


A permanent, heat-absorptive con- 
ditioner for aluminum and aluminized 








steel baking pans has been announced 
by Ekco Engineering Co. This con- 
version treatment process offers alu- 
minum and aluminized steel pans the 
same permanent heat pick-up quali- 
ties as provided in tinplate pans 
through ‘“Bake-Pred” conditioning. 
Called “Bake Prep-A,” this condi- 
tioner does not have to be reapplied. 
It withstands abuse and chemical at- 
tacks, is unaffected by baking com- 
ponents, and is more uniform and in- 
ert than other coatings. Also, Bake 
Prep-A processed pans are easier to 
clean and reglaze, it is claimed. For 
details, check No. 4488 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail. 


No. 7854—Electric 
Vibrator 


An explosion proof, electric vibra- 
tor for moving stubborn materials 
through bins, chutes and hoppers has 
been introduced by the Cleveland Vi- 
brator Co. Called the “RC-32,” the 
totally enclosed vibrator is approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratory for use 
in Class I, Group D conditions. Be- 
cause it uses no pulleys, belts or 
springs, the company claims its op- 
eration is practical and maintenance 
requirements are minimal. The vi- 
brator delivers 3,600 vibrations a min- 





ute with 60 cycle current. Vibration 
force is produced by eccentric weights 
which are fastened on each end of 
the rotating motor shaft. The user 
can abjust vibration impact from 
385 to 1,100 lb. with seven separate 
settings. The manufacturer states 
that adjustment can be made easily 
and quickly. The vibrator is avail- 
able in three phase, A.C. current, 
220 or 440 volts, with an input of 
500 watts. For details check No. 
7854 and mail. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 











George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








That’s Our 


“Golden Loaf’’ Bmti2 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “‘Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
**From Field to Flour” ends. 


This is what King Midas has done: “From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 
most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 
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Heinz Kicks Off 
1960 Picnic Season 


Bun, Relish Promotion 


PITTSBURGH —H. J. Heinz Co. 
kicked off the 1960 picnic season May 
1 with a national offer to buy sand- 
wich and hot dog buns for outdoor 
eaters. 

Details of the Heinz “summer rel- 
ish promotion” were announced by 
Richard Patton, product manager, 
who said that the offer will continue 
through July 30. Heavy advertising 
support, particularly during the pe- 
riods immediately preceding Memor- 
ial and Independence days, is sched- 
uled. 

“You Buy the Relish—Heinz Buys 
the Buns” is the promotion theme. 
Consumers who return one label from 
any of five Heinz relish products, 
along with the wrapper or label from 
a bun package, will receive a refund 
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(up to 30¢) on the purchase price of 
the buns. 

Mr. Patton said that advertising 
and point-of-sale materials, all carry- 
ing the promotion theme, will spot- 
light the firm’s “Relish Twins,” Hot 
Dog and Hamburger relishes. He 
pointed out, however, that Heinz Bar- 
becue, India and sweet relishes will 
also be pictured in display materials. 

Mr. Patton said that the promotion 
is “an ideal way of focusing attention 
in the food market on a wide range 
of outdoor eating products in all de- 
partments.” 

“Our promotion centers on two 
kinds of outdoor foods, relishes and 
buns, Summer relish promotion dis- 
plays can be extended to include 
luncheon meats, fruits, baked foods, 
snack foods and numerous other 
products that go into picnic and patio 
eating,” he added. 

Heinz will announce its offer in a 
full-page, four-color ad in the June 
issue of Look (on the newsstands 
May 24). The Look ad will feature 
a handy clip-out coupon. 

Newspapers will also feature the of- 
fer with an 800-line ad in 182 mar- 
kets from coast-to-coast. The first ad 
is scheduled during the week of May 
22, the week before Memorial Day 
and the beginning of the picnic sea- 
son. The same ad will be repeated, 
again on food advertising day, during 
the week of June 27, just prior to the 
July 4th weekend. All newspaper ad- 
vertising will also carry a clip-out 
coupon. 

All eight Heinz daytime television 
programs, shown over the NBC-net- 
work, will feature summer relish 
commercials during the weeks prior 
to the two holidays. 

Retailers who participate in the 
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promotion will receive a kit of color- 
ful point-of-sale materials. The cen- 
tral piece is a 22-in. by 36-in. four- 
color spectacular designed to tower 
above mass displays. Also included 
are shelf talkers (2% x 13-in.) for 
placement in bun departments; case 
eards (8% x 13%-in.); case wrap- 
arounds (59% x 18-in.); and coupon 
pads (7 x 3%-in.) with adhesive back- 
ing for display stacks. 

The promotion is being carried out 
with cooperation from major baker- 
ies. The promotion displays will in- 
crease space for route bun salesmen 
during the summer season, thereby 
cutting down the number of trips 
salesmen must make to replenish de- 
pleted stock, he said. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Biochemists Report 
Research Studies 
On Dry Yeast 


ST. PAUL Agricultural biochem- 
ists at the University of Minnesota 
have found the major reason why 
those who bake must be so careful 
about water temperature when mix- 
ing dry yeast for baking bread. 

The temperature should be around 
100° F. If the water is too cold, some- 
thing goes wrong with the mem- 
branes, or outer covering, of the yeast 
cells and some of the cell material 
leaches out. When that happens the 
yeast produces less gas and the bread 
will not rise properly, the biochemists 
explained. 

One of the escaping substances that 
also causes trouble is glutathione. 
When free in the water suspension, 
it causes slack, soft dough. 


Bakers and housewives know that 
water temperature is important for 
mixing dry yeast—technically called 
“active dry yeast.’”’ Up to now, though, 
the reason has not been clear. Com- 
pressed yeast can be mixed at a wide 
range of temperatures with no ill 
effects on the dough. 

To get some answers, biochemists 
J. G. Ponte, Jr.. W. F. Geddes and R. 
L. Glass studied what happened to 
the dry yeast cells and the material 
inside them at different mixing tem- 
peratures. At 104°, they found that 
cells lost only 5% of their material 
and the least amount of the gluta- 
thione 

At 68°, the loss of solid material 
was three times as great as at 104° 

enough to seriously reduce the 
yeast’s ability to ferment and make 
dough rise, 

The glutathione does no harm as 
long as it stays within the yeast cells. 
However, when it escapes into the 
water. it interacts with proteins in 
the flour, making the dough sticky 
and poor in quality. 

The lower the water temperature, 
the more solid material and gluta- 
thione the yeast cells lost. Com- 
pressed yeast. however, lost the least 
amount of cell material at 68°. Also, 
compressed yeast lost no glutathione 
at any water temperature, they 
learned. 
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MANAGER HONORED 

MEMPHIS—tThirty business asso- 
ciates of Raymond Lee Allen, vice 
president and general manager of 
Schneider’s Modern Bakery, gathered 
at the Embers Restaurant here re- 
cently to celebrate Mr. Allen’s 30 
years of service with the firm. Mr. 
Allen has been active in civic and 
fraternal affairs of Memphis for 
many years. 
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Semmes Stock Bought 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — All of the 
Semmes Bag Co. stock owned by the 
late Joseph D. Crump, former presi- 
dent, has been purchased by the of- 
ficers and employees of the company. 

Principal owners and newly-elected 
officers are Ralph D. McDowell, pres- 
ident and manager; Burt Paynter, 
vice president, and C. E. Watson, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. McDowell joined the company 
in 1950 after graduation from Mem- 
phis State University. Since the death 
of Mr. Crump last May, Mr. Mc- 
Dowell has served as vice president 
and general manager. 

Semmes Bag was organized in 1945 
by the late Thomas J. Semmes and 
Mr. Crump. The firm has been doing 
an annual business in excess of $34 
million. 
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AGENCY APPOINTED 

NUTLEY, N.J. — Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., animal nutrition division, 
has appointed Bennett & Chase & 
Co., Ine., New York, as its advertis- 
ing agency. Ira Contant, director of 
creative services at Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., will super- 
vise the division’s advertising in 
journals and other media. 


PULSE 
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directors at the company’s annual 
meeting included the election of Leo 
H. Schoenhofen, senior vice presi- 
dent, as a director; Harry E. Green, 
general counsel, as vice president and 
general counsel, and Edward K. 
Meier as secretary. 

@ Ross D. Miller, chairman of the 
board and president of the Wm. Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., announces the elec- 
tion and appointment of William R. 
Schilling as vice president in charge 
of production. Mr. Miller also an- 
nounced the appointment of B. A. 
Alwine as purchasing agent. 

@ At a recent board of directors 
meeting of Gopher Grinders, Inc., 
Don L. Sperry was elected vice presi- 
dent and director of sales interna- 
tionally. Mr. Sperry has been in the 
baking industry since 1923 and was . 
formerly a vice president of Baker 
Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich. Under 
the current arrangement, Haryl C. 
Simmons, president of Gopher Grind- 
ers, will devote his skills toward im- 
provement of the firm’s products. 
@ At Billings, Mont., Louis Fifield 
has been elected president of the 
Montana State Bakers and Confec- 
tioners Conference. Peter Gerhardt, 
also of Billings, was named secretary. 
Butte will be host at the next state- 
wide meeting, Oct. 8, 1960. 
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istry,” is moving along at a good 
pace and we hope to publish this 
during 1961. A complete new Cereal 
Laboratory Methods is in the process 
of preparation and will reach the 
presses in 1961. Much of the new 
methodology to be included in this 
manual will be an outgrowth of the 
technical committee meetings to be 
held this week. 

Earlier, I mentioned the total cash 
handled by our business offices in 
1959 as $133,341. If publication of 
Cereal Laboratory Methods and 
Monograph No. III occur as planned, 
this cash handled for 1961 will swell 
to $151,000 and in 1962 to $190,000 
to $225,000. 

It is easy to see 
going as a business organization. 
Looking at our technical program 
for this convention and the tremen- 
dous variety of subjects which will 
be reported and discussed, our tech- 
nical progress will surely keep pace 
with our business growth. 

During this past year your presi- 
dent has visited all of our local sec- 
tions. I have found interested and 
active sections in every instance 
enthusiastic feelings as to our future 
as professional people. 

In the message which I carried to 
our local sections I have tried to 
point out one of the ways in which 
we can move forward in the years 
ahead communications. The men 
who are appearing on our program 
here will have more to say on this 
subject and others of equal import- 
ance. One session is intended as a 
provocative one in terms of “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” challenging 


where we are 
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us as scientists to look further into 
the future. We should have no fears 
as to progress, but our objective must 
be to progress rapidly. 

Now, as we 
annual 


into our 45th 
may I challenge 
all of you to communicate freely 
with one another, and _ borrowing 
from the foreword of our program, 
may I again remind you that sci- 
ence is the inquisitive mind, as well 
as the accumulation of knowledge 
in a specific field of arts? Both of 
these ingredients are present here 
and now at this meeting. Make it 
your meeting, and I am certain we 
will depart at its conclusion with a 
better conception of where we go 
from here. 


move 
meeting, 
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USDA agreed to increase handling 
charges in the new UGSA contract 
by %4¢ per bushel and %¢ for coun- 
try houses. In regard to the country 
handling rates, this belated show of 
“generosity” still leaves the country 
handling rate well below the former 
7¢ rate for the Southwest which Mr. 
Gregg pointed out to the committee 
as producing about a $400 per year 
net profit to an elevator handling 
100,000 bu. of USDA grain a year. 


Another feature which is rising as 
a vital issue in the negotiations is 
the position of USDA on breakage of 
corn in terminal positions wherein 
the government proposes to penalize 
the warehousemen in full for such 
breakage of kernels. 


————BREAD |S THE STAF Or Life—— 


Robert B. Soper Dies 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Robert B. 
Soper, 77, died while on a trip to 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Soper, former 
credit manager for Centennial Mills, 
Inc., lived in Spokane for 53 years. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


MONTANA WHEAT FORECAST 

HELENA, MONT.—The 1960 win- 
ter wheat crop is forecast at 54,600,- 
000 bu., 18% more than last year, ac- 
cording to the latest report by the 
U.S. and Montana agriculture depart- 
ments. The report also listed rye as 
in the best April 1 condition since 
(942. 





HENDRICKSON 
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@ He does not dispute USDA's con- 
tention that it needs a uniform stor- 
age agreement, since it receives—and 
will receive—this special treatment 
as long as it is willing to pay com- 
pensatory rates. This represents a 
“Tiffany” quality service compared 
with normal warehousing responsibil- 
ities to privately stored grain. 

@ He disagrees with the conclusion 
that there should be uniform rates 
for storage and other services on a 
nationwide basis, since different cost 
factors are revealed by areas. 

@ Citing the 
house 
higher 
cost 


recent cost of ware- 
construction as substantially 
than the USDA estimate of 
of construction at 50¢ bu., Mr. 
Hendrickson declared such figures as 
USDA has used are “unrealistic, 
arbitrary, unfair and not supported 
whatsoever by any valuation study 
of reproduction cost.” 

@ Recent ventures in flat storage 
contribute little to a permanent, ef- 
ficient marketing system. Their value 
lies in salvage as multi-purpose build- 
ings. However, he admitted that a 
differential in rates wouid be diffi- 
cult to justify or administer. 

@ Operation costs since 1958 have 
increased and are still climbing. The 
proposed rates do not take that con- 
dition into consideration. 

Mr. Hendrickson called the 
“negotiated” contract, as concerns 
UGSA, little less than a sham and 
delusion. The rates, he declared, are 
little less than edicts by the CCC 
board. The current drive to cut back 
has all the earmarks of a confidence 
game, according to Mr. Hendrickson, 
He cited the drive for storage ex- 
pansion to aid the farmer in ob- 
taining loans under the price sup- 
port program—and now—since stor- 
age supply appears to have caught 
up with demand—USDA would bar- 
gain to reduce rates, despite the facts 
concerning the expansion urged by 
USDA as previously noted. 


term 
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MILLING COMPANY FINED 


OMAHA—The Mid-American Mill- 
ing Co. here has been fined a total 
of $1,000 on 10 counts of violating 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules. Richard E. Robinson, chief fed- 
eral district judge, levied the fines 
after the company pleaded no defense 
to the 10 counts charging that drivers 
were not required to keep proper log 
trips. Five other counts were 
missed. 


dis- 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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senting the delivered price in this 
area for nationally advertised brands; 
first clears $3.80@3.85, clears of 1% 
ash or higher $3.30@3.55. 


Soft Flour Buying 
Somewhat Better 


There was some pick-up in soft 
wheat flour buying interest last week, 
particularly in cracker and cookie 
types. Sales were reported at about 
40% of capacity with some mid-west- 
ern mills placing business for the 
next 3 to 4 weeks. Although most 
sales were in smaller quantities, a 
few individual sales were as much as 
5,000 sacks. 

Soft wheat flour prices advanced 
5 to 10¢ even though red wheat pre- 
miums were down 4¢ bu. Strength in 
the Chicago May future and falling 
millfeed prices more than offset the 
drop in premiums. Shipping directions 
were fairly slow through the week, 
as generally is expected at this time 
of the year. Mill operations were on 
a five to six-day level. 

Quotations April 29, St. Louis: 
Family flour top patent $6.20, top 
hard $6.55, ordinary $6 05; cake $7.20, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.25, 
clears $4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.95, standard $5.80, clears $5.55; 
spring short patent $6.20, standard 
$6.10, clears $6.05; Chicago: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $630@ 
6.40, clears $5.25@5.45; cookie and 
cracker flours $5.65 cottons, $5.50 pa- 
pers. 


Flour Business Dull 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales in the Texas area were 
extremely small last week consisting 
mostly of odds and ends of p.d.s. busi- 
ness which probably amounted to 
10% to 15% of capacity. Runn'ng time 
was down to between four and five 
days. Prices were unchanged. 

Sales also continued extremely 
slow in Oklahoma with a few small 
bookings taking care of immediate 
needs. Milling operation continues at 
capacity. Prices closed unchanged on 
family and 6¢ higher on short patent 
bakery. 

Quotations April 29, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard short patent $6.30@6 50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.83 
@5 93, 95% short patent $5.73 @5.83, 
straight grade $5.68@5.78; truck lots 
higher in all grades; Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, cottons; standard patent bakers, 
unenriched $5.50@5.60; first clears 
$4.40@4.45, delivered Texas common 
points. 


Export Activity Good 
in Pacific Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest flour news 
was quite exhilarating to the local 
millers as there was a U.S. govern- 
ment relief export order placed which 
totaled 200,000 ecwt., with practically 
all Northwest mills participating. The 
order calls for shipment ex-mill 
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within 30 days. There was no other 
export business. The domestic inter- 
est continued slow with the flour 
grind down about 5% below the pre- 
vious week. 

Quotations April 29, Seattle: Fam- 
ily patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes, 
$10.20; pastry flour in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.25. 


Purchasing Slow 
In Buffalo Area 


Sales continued slow in Buffalo’s 
flour market last week again con- 
sisting of small lots for immediate 
shipment. Most spring flour consum- 
ers continue to be amply booked but 
the status of Kansas users is uncer- 
tain. 

However, it looks as though some 
consumers will have to come into the 
market before the new crop year. 
One flour salesman said some of his 
customers say they are comfortable, 
while others say “get in touch with 
me in a couple of weeks.” 

Spring wheat flour prices rose 3¢ 
during the week and Kansas ad- 
vanced 8¢. Both gains were based on 
strength in premiums. Clears and 
cake flour held steady, but other 
pastry flours advanced another 10¢ 
on the scarcity of soft wheat. 

Tight supplies of wheat were indi- 
cated by light country offerings and 
active mill demand. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
“horrible,” and way below a month 
ago. He also added that both export 
and domestic business was “bad.” 

Local retail bakeries say their sales 
volume slumped sharply after Easter 
and they are stumped for the reason 
why. 

Flour output here was _ slightly 
above a week ago but sharply below 
a year ago. One mill put in a full 7- 
day week; one worked 6 days; two 
mills worked 5 days, and the other 
two mills worked 4 days. 

One mill stepped up its running 
time from the previous week by 2 
days and one mill by 1 day; one mill 
cut its output by 1 day and the other 
three mills held steady. 

Quotations April 29: Spring fam- 
ily $6.92, high gluten $6.47@6.67, 
short $6.17@6.37, standard $6.07@G 
6.32, straight $6.27, first clear $5.35@ 
5.70; hard winter short $5.83@6.32, 
Standard $5.68@6.22, first clear $5.35 
@5.38; soft winter short patent $7.46 
@7.56, standard $6.45@6.86, straight 
$5.65 @5.79, first clear $4.35@4.74. 


Improvement Noted 
in Eastern Canada 


Some improvement is reported in 
the flour trade in the domestic mar- 
ket in eastern Canada, but the inter- 
est in soft wheat flours continues dull. 

Domestic trade in flour is steady 
but the over-all demand in western 
Canada is not sufficient to keep mills 
operating at capacity on a full five- 
day week. Stocks are moderate and 
prices unchanged. 

Quotations April 29, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 lb. cottons, $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons, $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 lb. papers, $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
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for use in Canada, $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers’ flour, $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Moderate; 
Ceylon Bids Submitted 


Only a moderate amount of ex- 
port flour business was recorded for 
the seven-day period, centering 
around purchases by the U.K., Colom- 
bia, Vietnam and the Americas and a 
U.S. government overseas relief or- 
der. In addition, small sales were re- 
ported to Saudi Arabia, Japan, Ni- 
geria, El Salvador, Costa Rica and 
Cuba, ranging between 5,000 and 15,- 
000 cwt. 

Offers were submitted May 3 to 
Ceylon on 18,000 tons flour. 

It was reported that the recent 
booking of 10,975 metric tons flour 
by Vietnam may be cancelled and 
new requests issued. 

A Pacific Coast report indicates 
that several Northwest mills will 
participate in the U.S. government 
relief export order totaling 200,000 
cwt. The order calls for shipment ex- 
mill within 30 days. 

Overseas flour exports from Canada 
amounted to 227,400 cwt. for the 
week ended April 28, compared with 
204,000 ewt. the previous week. The 
latest total listed 200,000 cwt. for 
International Wheat Agreement 
countries compared with 104,000 a 
week earlier. 
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Rye 


Rye flour sales continued very slow 


throughout the country with only 
widely scattered fill-in lots recorded. 
The tempo of rye flour purchasing 
has been slow for some time and 
many market observers see the pos- 
sibility of continued relative inactivi- 
ty until the customary seasonal buy- 
ing rush early in the summer. Prices 
remained unchanged. 

Quotations April 29, Buffalo: White 
rye $5.14@5.19, medium rye $4.49G 
499, dark rye $4.39@4.44; Minne- 
apolis: White $4.32@4.42, medium 
$4.12@4.22, dark $3.57@3.67; Chica- 
go: White $4.39@4.65, medium $4.19 
@4.45, dark $3.74@3.90; Pittsburgh: 
White $4.99@5.04, medium $4.69@ 
4.74, dark $4.24@4.29, rye meal $4.49 
@4.54. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is seasonal throughout Canada with 
prices unchanged and _ production 
keeping pace with buying orders. 

Quotations April 30, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $6.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were light for immediate shipment 
last week but the demand was only 
fair and prices declined. Quotations 
April 29: Bran $42.50, gray shorts 
$42.50, sacked burlaps; bran $37.50, 
gray shorts $38.50, middlings $38 
bulk, delivered Texas common points, 
all $2@2.50 lower than previous week. 

St. Louis: Slack demand forced 
millfeed prices lower through most 
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of last week. However, by Thursday 
feed manufacturers were either un- 
able to resist the bargain levels or 
had worked down inventories to a 
point where replacement was neces- 
sary. A fair volume traded with 
prices at a new low for the calendar 
year, and then activity slackened 
when pr:ces moved higher. Supplies 
were not entirely cleaned up, but 
mills were encouraged by the _ in- 
creased interest to restrict offerings 
in hopes of further improvement in 
prices. 

Quotations April 30: Sacked bran 
$38@38.50, shorts $38@38.50; bulk 
bran $31.50@32, shorts $33@33.50, 
middlings $32@32.50. 


Boston: Millfeeds experienced an- 
other sharp drop in the local market 
last week. At the lower levels the 
demand spruced up perceptibly and 
at the close of the week’s trading 
supplies were well absorbed, in fact, 
to the point that offerings were prac- 
tically non-existent in the final ses- 
sion. Bran finished $2@3 lower with 
the bulk losing the maximum figure. 
Middlings declined a like amount. 

Quotations April 30: Bran $42.50 
bulk, $49.50 sacked; middlings $43.50 
bulk, $50.50 sacked. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were very 
quiet last week, except for a brief 
buying flurry on April 28. Middlings 
have assumed a semblance of value 
for owners and the strength halted 
any further decline in the market. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings widened from $6.50 to $7, 
indicating a better demand for sacked 
items from the country trade. Bulk 
bran was available. Local price lev- 
els were even to within 50¢ of any 
national competition. Running time 
ranged from 4 to 7 days. Bulk bran 
ended $4@4.50 lower, sacked was off 
$3.50@4; bulk middlings were down 
$2.50@3, sacked was off $2@2.50. 
The differential on red dog held at 
$4.50 and prices were down $3. 

Quotations April 29: Bulk bran 
$32.50@33.50, sacked $39.50@40.50; 
bulk middlings $34.50@35.50, sacked 


$41.50@42.50; bulk red dog $43@ 
44.50, sacked $47.50@50. 
Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 


west millfeed market continued firm 
this past week with millrun quoted 
$1 ton higher than the previous week. 
The quote was $42 per ton, bulk. Of- 
ferings were very scarce with mills 
having difficulty filling eariier com- 
mitments. The domestic demand was 
quite good for prompt shipment with 
dealers waiting to see what happened 
fer the last half May shipment. There 
was a steady export inquiry but 
prices were too high to attract any 
business. 

29, Seattle: Mill- 


Quotations April 
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run $42 bulk, $45 sacked; middlings 
$47 bulk, $50 sacked. 

Canada: Trade in millfeeds is bare- 
ly steady through Canada; prices re- 
main unchanged as new pastures in 
parts of eastern Canada do not have 
full carrying capacity at this time to 
materially alter the winter feeding 
program. Stocks are moderate. 

Quotations April 30, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $40 @ 42; 
middlings $40@43; all prices cash 
carlots in sacks, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51@52, 
shorts $53@54, middlings $54@55, 
net cash terms, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 
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opportunity — an opportunity which 
could be rewarding in money, in pres- 
tige and in personal satisfaction.” 
Final Challenge 

Mr. English’s final challenge called 
upon the cereal chemists to find a 
new name for themselves. He con- 
sidered that the tag “cereal chem- 
ist’ no longer adequately describes 
their profession because the work 
has become so broad and has reached 
such stature that a more appropriate 
name should be sought. 

Presiding over the opening session 
was D. B. Pratt, Jr., the Pillsbury 
Co., the association’s retiring presi- 
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dent. He will be succeeded by Dr. 
John Johnson, Kansas State Univer- 
sity, who was unable to be present 
at the meeting due to illness. 

Mr. Pratt in his presidential ad- 
dress—published elsewhere in this is- 
sue—also touched upon the import- 
ance of better communications. And 
he, too, issued a challenge. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The complete 
text of Mr. Pratt's address ap- 
pears on page 10. 
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He concluded his address, entitled 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” by 
saying “Now as we move into our 
45th annual meeting, may I chal- 
lenge all of you to communicate free- 
ly with one another—and remind you 
that science is the inquisitive mind, 
as well as the accumulation of knowl- 
edge in a specified field of arts. Both 
of these ingredients are present here 
and now at this meeting—make it 
your meeting and I am certain we 
will depart at its conclusion with a 
better conception of where we go 
from here.” 

Before the meeting concludes May 
5 the members will have heard more 
than 75 discourses ranging over flour 
and feed milling, baking and brewing. 

The theme of better communica- 
tions was carried even further by 
Albert R. Whitman, president of 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., an advertis- 
ing agency. His task was to tell the 
cereal chemists something of the 
work done by firms such as his and 
the talk was illustrated with exam- 
ples of how cereal chemists, through 
improved communications, were able 
to provide the keys to advertising 
new products successfully. 

But Mr. Whitman lamented that 
the lack of communication probably 
resulted in many ideas being left un- 
developed and he pleaded for the 
chemists to bring maximum contribu- 
tions to product development. 

He declared: “The man or team 
of men who comes up with new ways 
to put new consumer interest in old- 
er products like family flour, for ex- 
ample, will make a contribution to 
the company worth its weight in 
gold.” 

Mr. Whitman said that the success 
of companies in the food business 
for today and tomorrow is going to 
be measured in large part by their 
product development and product im- 
provement. He advised: “This is an 
area where chemists like yourselves 
can bring about tremendous benefits 
to your companies. With proper com- 
munications between you and your 
marketing people and advertising 
agencies, you can help them; they can 
help you.” 

And like Mr. English, Mr. Whit- 
man pleaded for information to be 
written in layman’s language. 

Speaking about the rapid growth 
of the feed business to the cereal 
chemists was W. E. Glennon, execu- 
tive president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The technical sessions proper were 
opened by Sam Lepkorsky who talked 
on cereal feeding for animals and 
man. 


Flour Research 

Rezsoe Gracza, the Pillsbury Co., 
then gave what he called a free 
wheeling research of flour research 
problems. He said that the formula- 
tion of practical problems in sci- 
entifically measurable terms is one 
of the toughest challenges faced by 
the chemists. 

Mr. Gracza said that inaccurate 
formulation of a practical question 
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usually in “trade vernacular” may 
easily direct research projects to 
“swampy” areas. 

The very complex problem of what 
flour is, and how to handle it, can be 
efficiently resolved only if basic con- 
cepts of flour and its indices are re- 
viewed and new meaningful indices 
are developed. “Let’s think in terms 
of ‘phenomena’ rather than in terms 
of ‘indices’,” suggested the speaker 
“as it is never the absolute numeri- 
cal value of an index or the arbi- 
trary meaning of a word or the arbi- 
trary interpretation of an _ experi- 
mental figure which advances under- 
standing but the phenomena or con- 
ditions the index is describing.” 

The importance of flour hydration 
phenomena were dramatized with the 
statement that practically all of the 
products of cereal industries will be 
exposed to water in one way or an- 
other before final consumption. In an 
unconventional approach using a few 
observations on simple tests the 
speaker elaborated a hypothesis for 
the role of lipids in the phenomena 
of flour hydration. It was suggested 
that lipid material of the cereal endo- 
sperm is concentrated at the periph- 
eral portion of the starch gran- 
ules. This strategic location enables 
the small amount of lipids in the 
flour to become the factor controlling 
water penetration through the starch 
granule surface, thereby also basical- 
ly influencing the hydration proper- 
ties of the flour. 

Using ball mill and farinograph, 
it was shown that the open cracked 
internal starch granule surface of the 
dry processed wheat starch possesses 
a hydration capacity about six times 
that of the external starch granule 
surface. Further tests showed that 
gaseous halogen handling of dry proc- 
essed wheat starch modified the con- 
dition of lipids, while in its natural 
deposition as measured subsequently 
by lower iodine values of petrol ether 
extracted lipids if an increasing 
amount of halogen was applied. 

It was Mr. Gracza’s opinion that 
the professionals of the society, if 
armed with intellectual honesty, can 
and will be able to formulate practi- 
cal problems in scientifically measur- 
able terms yielding useful results; 
this way they can best serve the in- 
dustry which employs them. 


Yeast and Bread 


Charles N. Frey, consultant lectur- 
er, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, talked about the future prog- 
ress of yeast and bread. 

He said that the availability of ac- 
tive dry yeast as a leavening agent 
encourages the production of bread 
made from wheat flour. Many differ- 
ent types of bread are made through- 
out the world, but most of them are 
yeast fermented. 

Modern milling methods enable the 
miller to produce suitable flours for 
baking bread from low protein wheat. 

This should encourage the planting 
of wheat in countries lacking suffi- 
cient food and where land is still 
available and climatic conditions are 
suitable. In countries suffering from 
food shortages and lack of protein as 
the result of increasing population, 
wheat offers, if climatic conditions 
are favorable, a means of supplying 
the population with a high calorie, 
fairly high protein food. The quality 
of the protein can be improved by 
the addition of .25% lysine, or by 
supplementation by means of suita- 
ble proteins such as fish meal. 

Proper tillage and fertilization will 
enable wheat growers to realize larg- 
er yields per acre in areas where 
these methods have not been prac- 
ticed, Mr. Frey declared. 

Clinton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., 
Inc., examined the future trends of 
wheat production throughout the 
world and projected his figures to the 
year 2000 using official and unofficial 
publications as the basis for his pro- 
jections. 

Between sessions AACC members 
are able to examine a group of 16 ex- 
hibits arranged by allied firms. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


St. Louis Milling, 
Grain Club Holds 


Outdoor Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club inaugurated its 1960 
season with a golf outing and dinner 
at Glen Echo Country Club in St. 
Louis County recently. There was a 
turnout of 135 members and guests. 
The afternoon was devoted to a golf 
tournament in which 48 golfers par- 
ticipated. 

Lane Moore, Cereal Byproducts 
Co., president of the club, presided 
at the dinner following the after- 








noon’s activities. He introduced and 
officially welcomed a large number 


of both local and out-of-town guests. 
Twelve new members were approved, 


bringing the club membership to a 


total of 194. 

The guest speaker was Ray Pro- 
chaska of the coaching staff of the 
St. Louis football Cardinals, the pro- 
fessional football team that recently 
transferred from Chicago to St. Louis. 

After distribution of a number of 
golf and attendance prizes, and a 
brief discussion of club problems, Mr. 
Moore announced that the next meet- 
ing of the club would be another golf 
outing which is scheduled for June 7, 
at Lockhaven Country Club in Alton, 
Ill. 
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Roland Flinsch 


APPOINTED—Roland Flinsch, U.S. 
export manager, International Mill- 
ing Co., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the vice president of the 
overseas division. Mr. Flinsch has 
been with International since 1940. 
He became flour sales manager at 
Davenport, Iowa, in 1945 and joined 
the company’s export department in 
1947. He became U.S. export man- 
ager in 1954. For the past two years 
he has been president of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn., having pre- 
viously served as a director and vice 
president of that organization. 





Broker’s Mother Dies 

KANSAS CITY—Mrs. Fern K. Bu- 
ford, 89, mother of George H. Buford, 
Kansas City flour broker, died April 
27. Other survivors are a son, 11 
grandchildren and 15 great grand- 
children. 


Accountants Attend 
Spring Meeting 


KANSAS CITY —The Flour Mill 
and Grain Accountants Assn.’s regu- 
lar spring meeting was held in the 
recreation room of The American 
Flours Co., Newton, Kansas, April 
22. There was a good turn-out for 
the meeting prepared by Harry C. 
Schierling of Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, and by Milo Straney of 
Ross Industries, Inc., N-wton. 

Principal speakers were: Murray 
Ross, president, Ross Industries, Inc.; 
Al Schul, accounting department of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Wichita; Prof. Ben Bargen, professor 
of accounting, Bethel College, New- 
ton, and W. W. Carr, accountant, In- 
termountain Elevator Co., Denver. 


New officers elected were: Presi- 
dent, Dwight Burton, Farmers Co- 
operative Commission Co., Wichita; 
vice president, Warren Reppert, Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph; secretary- 
treasurer, Leslie Voth, Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mills, Inc. 


The next meeting will be held Oct. 
21 at a place to be announced later. 
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STANDARD ENTERS 
NEW FIELD 


KANSAS CITY—Continued diver- 
sification in the operations of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
in food and household lines has re- 
sulted in the company entering the 
marshmallow business, officials re- 
vealed last week. The Standard firm 
is now operating the plant of the 
Fireside Marshmallow Company. Paul 
Uhimann, Jr., secretary of Standard, 
said that the marshmallow products 
will be handled through Standard’s 
Grocery Products Division and will 
be sold through company salesmen in 
areas of present representation and 
through brokers in the rest of the 
M dwestern, Southwestern and East- 
ern states. 
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Conference Covers 
Duluth-Superior 
As Seaway Port 


MINNEAPOLIS—Otf | total 
exports through the St. Lawrence 
Seaway amounting to 114 million 
bushels during the 1959 initial year, 
84 million bushels originated in Du- 
luth-Superior, and expansion of ac- 
tivity this season indicates even a 
greater total out of the Twin Ports. 

Essentially, this was the substance 
of the prediction by Dr. Max Myers, 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, who addressed the Port 
of Duluth-Superior Seaway Shipping 
and World Trade Conference here 
April 29. 

In terms of total volume, meaning 
grain for all purposes, Duluth actu- 
ally handled 150 million bushels of 
a total volume of 218 million bushels 
last year, added Dr. Myers. Taking 
into consideration expected increases, 
he voiced the forecast that Duluth- 
Superior again will handle a propor- 
tionately larger share of the total this 
season. 

Dr. Myers cited both the advan- 
tages of the Seaway and its problems. 
For the former, he listed savings in 
transportation costs, and in mainte- 
nance of quality because grain is re- 
tained in the vessels until it is un- 
loaded at its overseas destinations. 


grain 


Problems Mentioned 


As problems, he mentioned the 
costs of channel dredging, harbor 
deepening, improvement of elevator 
facilities to handle deep-draft ves- 
sels, and termed Duluth “outstand- 
ing’”’ as an example of this type of 
port improvement. 

At one point Dr. Myers termed the 
Seaway an economically sound proj- 
ect with a long-range, bright future. 

Other scheduled speakers at the 
conference were Elmer E. Metz, chief 
of the office of subsidies, the Mari- 
time Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce; Alexander Freeman, 
Winnipeg industrialist and president 
of International Duluth Seaport 
Corp.; Ron Kennedy, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., and a number of railroad, gov- 
ernment and industrial officials. 
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Cornmeal Bids Asked 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director of the Cincinnati office, the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, an- 
nounced that offers have been re- 
quested to supply 21,410,550 Ib. flour 
and 8,922,800 lb. corn meal for dona- 
tion through domestic outlets. 


Of the flour, 17,344,150 ib. will be 
all purpose; 3,696,400 lb. bread, and 
370,000 Ib. whole wheat flour. Of the 
corn meal, 1,180,000 Ib. will be de- 
germed, 1,560,000 lb. regular and the 
remainder may be either regular or 
degermed. 

Bids for flour and corn meal for 
domestic donation are due by 4 p.m. 
(EST) May 9, 1960, for acceptance 
by 12 noon (EST) May 13, 1960. De- 
tails are in Supplements No. 4, to 
Announcements GR-CT-WF-1 and 
GR-CT-CM-2. 

Additional information and copies 
of Supplements and Announcements 
may be obtained from the Cincinnati 
CSS commodity office, 222 E. Central 
Parkway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Offers 
are to be made to this office. 
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T. F. Toohey Named 
President of Grain 


Shippers Group 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. has elected 
Thomas F. Toohey as its president. 
Mr. Toohey is oa 
merchandising 
manager of the 
Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal 
Assn., St. Paul. 

John P. Cole, 
Cargill, Inc., was 
elected first vice 
president and 
John H. Dunn, 
Van Dusen Har- 
rington — division 
of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., second vice president. Pete Stall- 
cop, secretary, the Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Assn., was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Directors elected to 
serve with officers for the current 
year are: A. H. Anders, Central Soya 
Co., Inc.; Brooks Fields, Burdick 
Grain Co., and G. E. Whiteman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

The association is interested pri- 
marily in matters affecting transpor- 
tation and marketing of grain and 
has, as members, individuals repre- 
senting every facet of the grain trade 
in the Minneapolis market. 

The organization will culminate its 
year’s activities with a golf tourna- 
ment and dinner at the Edina Coun- 
try Club, near Minneapolis, on June 6. 








Thomas F. Toohey 
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CANADIAN FLAX MOVEMENT 
WINNIPEG — Overseas countries 

continue to be the only buyers of 

Canadian flax, and during the first 

seven months of the 1959-60 crop 

year, 11 different countries were list- 
ed as importers. The August-Febru- 
ary total of 6,146,000 bu. included 

1,049,000 bu. moved in February. A 

year ago the seven-month total was 

9,230,000 bu. The U.K. was the big- 

gest buyer with purchases of 3,063,- 

000 bu.; Japan was second with im- 

ports of 1,576,000 bu. from Canada. 

The statistics branch of the Board of 

Grain Commissioners listed 678,000 

bu. shipped to the Netherlands; 368,- 

000 bu. to Germany; 187,000 bu. to 

Belgium; 127,000 bu. to France. 

Amounts ranging from 20,000 bu. to 

60,000 bu. went to Denmark, Greece, 

Portugal and Spain. 
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W. C. Folk 


W. C. Folk Named 
To Executive Post 
By Weitz-Hettelsater 


DES MOINES—Weitz-Hettelsater 
Engineers recently announced the 
appointment of William C. Folk as 
executive vice president of the firm’s 
Kansas City office. He will serve as 
administrative head of the engineer- 
ing and design activities of that 
branch, which specializes largely in 
engineering and construction of com- 
plete facilities for the grain, flour, 
feed and allied industries. 

Before joining the Weitz-Hettel- 
sater organization, Mr. Folk served 
as executive engineer for General 
Mills, Ine., where he administered 
engineering assignments for all oper- 
ating divisions, including the flour, 
chemical, vegetable oil and feed de- 
partments. 

Prior to that, he directed the design 
and construction of new plants and 
plant remodeling for Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co. of Houston, Texas. He 
previously was a partner in an archi- 
tectural and engineering firm and an 
instructor at the University of Texas, 
where he secured his B.S. and M.S. 
in architectural engineering. 

Mr. Folk is a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, the Minnesota Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, and the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers. 

Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers was 
formed in December, 1959, as a di- 
vision of the Weitz Company, Inc., 
of Des Moines. It represents the com- 
bination of the Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co., engineer and design- 
er of bulk storage and processing 
plants, and the Weitz Co., builder of 
industrial, commercial and _ institu- 
tional facilities since 1855. 
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CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — During the six 
months ended Jan. 31, the export 
movement of Canadian oats at 3,- 
124,000 bu. remained 277,000 bu. be- 
hind the same period of a year ago. 
Shipments to the U.S. aggregated 
563,000 bu. compared with 676,000 
in the August-January period a year 
ago, according to the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. The Netherlands was the best 
buyer and took 1,137,000 bu., while 
979,000 went to West Germany; 234,- 
000 to Belgium, and 185,000 bu. to 
the U.K. Most of the remainder went 
to Venezuela. Jamaica and Panama 
each took a small parcel. 
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Canadian Railroads’ Request for Subsidy 


On Losses in Grain Shipping Rejected 


WINNIPEG—Appearing before the 
Royal Commission on Transportation, 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture flatly rejected the suggestion 
put forth by the railways that they 
would receive either a direct subsidy 
from the government or a tax exemp- 
tion in order to compensate for losses 
they are alleged to have experienced 
as a result of Crow’s Nest Pass rates. 

“Any notion of attributing a rail- 
way subsidy to the grain growers 
simply should be ruled out as inad- 
missible. The fact is that the rail- 
ways of Canada are not and have 
never been private enterprises in the 
usual sense of the word. They were 
made possible by deliberate acts of 
government intervention and assist- 
ance, as instruments of national pol- 
icy, both economic and political. The 
CPR (Canadian Pacific Railway) 
owes its existence and most of its 
non-rail earnings fundamentally to 
this fact. The Crow’s Nest Pass rates 
were established as part of a whole 
pattern of joint railway-government 
agreement and policy. To come along 
now and suggest that transportation 
policy in this country should be to 
pay the railways large annual 
amounts from the public treasury and 
call this money a subsidy to the west- 
ern grain producer is wrong,” said 
the CFA. 

Railroad Support 


Pointing out that no other Canadi- 
an industry is today such a large and 
continuous customer of our combined 
transportation facilities as is agricul- 
ture, the national farm organization 
reminded the Commission that farm- 
ers and their families, representing 
about 17% of Canada’s population, 
according to the 1956 census, bear 
about 40% of the costs of railway 
freight charges. 

Successive freight rate increase 
awards since the war have amounted 
to 157% less the reduction made pos- 
sible by $20 million federal subsidy, 
creating a distortion of freight costs, 
and an increasingly heavy and dis- 
proportionate burden upon farm peo- 
ple, it was pointed out. “It is our 
view,” said the CFA presentation, 
“that at the present time, a halt 
should be called to the granting of 
general rate increases for a period 
of years.” At the same time the CFA 
called for all “reasonable steps to 
improve railway efficiency, to realize 
fair earniings to the railway com- 
panies, and to improve in general the 
ability of the railroads to meet the 
severe competition with which they 
are faced. 
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“National policy as well as the wel- 
fare of Canadian agriculture dictates 
that the statutory Crow’s Nest grain 
rates remain at their present level, 
and with this there is little or no dis- 
agreement,” the presentation stated, 
and called for a study of the type of 
financial assistance that could be 
given to the railways in order to in- 
crease productivity and efficiency in 
railroad operation. “There are indi- 
cations that up till now, the rate at 
which the railways have succeeded in 
realizing desirable improvements in 
productivity and efficiency could have 
been greater. 

Policy on Losses 

“Losses which are incurred on pas- 
senger services should not be re- 
couped from freight revenues . .. we 
fail completely to see why the statu- 
tory grain rates should be singled out 
for attack while, on the basis of cost 
calculation adopted by the railways, 
we no doubt have many other losses 
that could be determined . as on 
several previous occasions in Cana- 
da’s history, it appears that a point 
has now been reached where changes 
in conditions have been so extensive 
that transportation policy needs to be 
adapted again to its new environ- 
ment. Conditions may now be favor- 
able for making substantial progress 
in such redirection of policy ...a 
policy something more than a stop- 
gap measure.” 

A section of the Federation’s brief 
dealt with suggested measures of as- 
sistance to the railways. “Since they 
are instruments of national policy, 
like the airlines, the highway system, 
the waterways and so on, the rail- 
ways may quite well in appropriate 
circumstances, be recipients of gov- 
ernment financial contributions with- 
out these contributions carrying with 
them any particular stigma such as 


is sometimes associated with the 
word subsidy. Assistance, if any, 
should be provided in a form that 
will most constructively contribute 
to the improvement of the service 
that, in the national interest, the 
railways provide.” 

In this connection, the CFA put 


“forth some tentative suggestions on 
possible methods of assistance: (1) 
Federal government assistance on the 
costs of maintaining main-line rights 
of way; (2) federal government fi- 
nancial assistance in the moderniza- 
tion of railway facilities, and the 
adoption of advanced railway tech- 
niques, and (3) assistance from the 
federal treasury to meet the losses 
incurred by railway passenger serv- 
ice. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Apr. Apr. 
ct ie 
——!960-——— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. ... 39% 33% 36 35 
Allis-Chalmers . 40 29% 31% 29% 
Am. Bakeries Co.. 44% 43 44\44 44% 
Am. Cyanamid 59, 47 52% 51% 
A-D-M Co. A 40% 34/2 35% 35% 
Borden ere 47% 40% 46% A47' 
Cont. Baking Co 48'2 38 40% 40'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 57% 46/2 49/6 49% 
Cream of Wheat 392 31% 34 33% 
Crown Zellerbach 
ee eS Sle 54 42% 43% 45% 
Dow Chemical 99% 854 Vie 89 
Gen. Baking Co 12% 9% 10 10 
Gen. Foods Corp. ... 107% 98% 104% 104% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 26% 27'/2 27% 
Merck & Co. Jatvs > a 83'%4 85 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 55% 40 402 40% 
Natl. Bisc. Co. soe - oe 49% 55% 54'” 
Premer, GRAS. ccccces 33% 26% 29 27 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 39/2 322 33% 34 
Procter & Gamble 99'/4 BI% 94% 96% 
Quaker Oats Co. . 48% 42 464 45% 
St. Regis Paper Co... 552 382 412 41” 
Std. Brands, Inc. 41% 35% 39% 40 
Sterling Drug ....... 53% 442 50% Si” 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. 93% 85% 88'2 87'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 32% 24 30% 32% 
Ward Baking Co. 15% 12 12% 12 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. .... 56% 39 43 42% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 6i0w Te 105 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102'/ 103 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 88 91 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
oe ee ate- a 89% 91 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 144 145'/2 
Natl. Bisc. Co., $7 Pfd ’ 152% 153'/ 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. .......... 99% 100 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 92% 93' 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. ...... 130'/ 134 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. ... 91 93 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 75 76 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 89 93 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 87 88'/2 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
ky SE. <acbedsa ts wets ad 93 95 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM OC 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 








IMPORTERS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, 


GRAIN, FLOUR, 
ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’"’ London 




















ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny”’ 








Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Apr. Apr. 
22, ; 
——1960———_ 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 9% 7% 9% 9% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 35% 33'%% 34 33% 
Wagner Baking Co. 4 3 3% 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd.... 76% 85 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
i. ° a 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low C'ose Close 
Canada Bread ...... 3.75 3.50 3.50 
oR ERR Pee *54% *54% 54% 
Can. Bakeries ...... 6's 6 ey 6'/4 
Can. Food Prod. ame OA8 ives Be 
er ee rere 9 62 *bi/ 7 
Wat cake cb aneeescs 60% 45%, 52 51 
Catelli Food, A .. 39% 38 Sone Cee 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 9 8 812 8M 
i W . 5iteake ve 32 I 12% 12% 
A Ae 9 9 9 9 
Federal Grain ...... 48 39 ca 
ooo ea 27% 27 ae 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 9 7 7 7 
Lake of the Woods, 
ee TPT eee 122 114 sess SOE 
Maple Leaf Mig. 14 11% 13% 13 
LS eeeeeks dss «te 89 85 85'2 87% 
McCabe Grain ...... 33 32 sees an 
Ogilvie Flour ....... 46' 40 4l 40% 
_. aaa “are 140 125 *120 125 
Toronto Elevs. ..... 13 10 10% 10% 
United Grain ....... 15% 15'4%2 152 15% 
Weston, G., A ..... 35 29 34% 34% 
eer are 36% 28' 35 35 


4'/2 %e 
*Less than board lot. 


83% 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Bst. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 





Flour Importers 


ESTABLISHED 1854 





¥aa e addess: OSIEC 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterda.n 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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E. W. Rawlings 
Given New Duties 
With General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—Gen. Edwin W. 
Rawlings, financial vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., since March, 
1959, has been named executive vice 
president in charge of finance and 
consumer food activities. The action 
was taken at a regular meeting of 
the board of directors of the com- 
pany recently in Minneapolis. 

Gen. Rawlings retired from the 
U.S. Air Force in 1959 after more 
than 30 years of duty, during which 
time he became widely known as the 
outstanding business management ex- 
pert in the nation’s military organi- 
zation. 


At the time of his retirement he 
was head of Air Materiel Command, 
which buys, stores, transports and 


maintains the aircraft and equipment 
used by the Air Force. 


Gen. Rawlings was born in Milroy, 


Minn. He received his BA. degree in 
economics from Hamline University 
in St. Paul, and entered the service 


as a flying cadet in 1929. 

During h'‘s period of service with 
General Mills, Gen. Rawlings has 
supervised the activities of the comp- 
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troller’s, treasurer’s and commercial 
development departments. He has al- 
so been director of international ac- 
tivities for the company. 


Cincinnati Section, 
AACC, Elects New 


Chairman, Officers 


CINCINNATI Harry J. Loving, 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of the Cinc'n- 
nati Section, the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, at the recent 
spring meeting held at Schuller’s 
Wigwam here. 

L. J. Brenneis, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich., was elected vice chair- 
man and Don K. Dubois, Huron Mill- 
ing Division of Hercules Powder Co., 
Harbor Beach, Mich., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Brenneis al- 
so conducted a special session on lab- 
oratory gadgets for the section meet- 
ing. 

William Yamazaki spoke on the 
subject “Thermogravimetric Analysis 
of Starch-Sugar-Water Mixtures.” 

Walter Eller, Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
Cincinnati, showed a film, “Essential 
Oils in Africa.” The meeting also 
featured dinner and a talk by Donald 
W. Johnson, supervisory chemist of 





the Cincinnati area, U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, on food addi- 
tives. 
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EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 


Indian Food Minister 
To Visit in Wichita 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — The 
Great Plains Wheat Market Develop- 
ment Assn. will be host to S. K. 
Patil, Minister of Food for India, at 
a dinner in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Allis Hotel, Wichita, May 9. 
Mr. Patil, who is equivalent to the 
secretary of agriculture in the U.S., 


was appointed to the position in 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s 


cabinet several months ago. Current- 
ly, he is working on a plan to build 
up a “buffer stock” of wheat in his 
country to stabilize prices and to cope 
with chronic threats of food short- 
ages. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mrs. Mary M. Mahn, 
Cereal Chemist, Dies 


KANSAS CITY —Mrs. Mary M. 
Mahn, formerly head chemist at the 
Purity Baking Co. in Chicago, died 
in a North Kansas City hospital re- 
cently. A cereal chemist, Mrs. Mahn 
was in charge of the vitamin assay 
department of the Doty Laboratories 
at North Kansas City for approxi- 
mately nine years. 

At one time she owned a bakery 
in Kansas City and also was a con- 
sultant at the Omar Baking Co., 
Omaha. 

A graduate of Purdue University, 
Mrs. Mahn was a former president 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Richardson Scale 
Opens Texas Office 


CLIFTON, N.J.—As part of a gen- 
eral enlargement of its representation 
in the Southwest, Richardson Scale 
Co. announced the opening of a dis- 
trict office in Houston, Texas. 


serve the 








Designed to 
demands of customers in the area, 
the new office will be managed by 
Jerry Brice. Mr. Brice for many years 
has been familiar with Richardson 
automatic weighing and proportion- 
ing equipment, as an associate of 
the W. E. Brice Co. 

The address of the new office is: 
Richardson Scale Co., 2425 West Hol- 
combe, Houston 25, Texas. 


increasing 










GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


: + 9 . 


HELP WANTED ° 
v 


WANTED TRICK MILLER—HAVE IMME- 


diate opening for qualified trick miller in 











soft wheat mill. Give all particulars in ap 
plication 


Excellent working conditions 
Room for advancement. Address Ad No. 
5880, The Northwestern Miller, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn. 


Buffalo Exchange 
Elects Officers 


BUFFALO—Directors of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo May 2 elected 
Irving M. Hyland as president. He 
has been acting president of the ex- 


change since the resignation last 
September of Everrett H. Flinch- 
baugh. 

Mr. Hyland is eastern regional 


manager and an assistant vice presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc. 

Other officers elected at the an- 
nual meeting were Stanley A. Tirrell, 
manager of the Pillsbury Co.’s grain 
division at Buffalo, vice president, and 
Charles R. Coad, grain buyer for 
yeneral Mills, Inc., treasurer. 

Frank Catanzarite was re-appoint- 
ed executive secretary and _ traffic 
commissioner. Mrs. Lucy R. Leonard 


was named assistant treasurer. 
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W hat should a baker 


expect from his 
flour supplier ? 


HREE THINGS: experience, integrity, ability. Your 
flour supplier should have all three. How does 
Russell-Miller measure up? 

Few flour millers have more years of experience than 
Russell-Miller. For more than three-quarters of a 
century Russell-Miller has specialized in the milling of 
fine flour. These years have involved us in every problem 
and accomplishment in the baking industry. 

And not only does Russell-Miller have this greater 
experience in flour production, the men who call on you 
have a record of experience unmatched by any other 
milling company. The average length of service of our 
sales representatives is 78 years. These men have dedi- 
cated their entire lives to the flour business. 

Integrity? This is the most important quality. It is 
integrity that leads a company to serve you honestly 
and energetically. It is the kind of quality that prompts 
bakers to rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake 
experimentally to set standards for their line. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts 
Russell-Miller to maintain stringent quality control, to 
make sure that an inferior product never leaves our mills. 

It is the kind of moral responsibility that prompts us 


to support major crop improvement associations—in 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


an effort to make sure the best possible wheat is being 
grown for your flour. 

And what about ability? This is the factor that makes 
it possible for an experienced and morally responsible 
miller to really do something constructive to help bakers. 

Russell-Miller has the capacity to make effective con- 
tributions to baking. We are one of the world’s largest 
milling companies, with elevators and mills strategically 
located in the best wheat areas. We have available to 
us one of the world’s greatest storage capacities; we 
have ready-at-hand at all times just the right wheats 
you need for your flours. 

Russell-Miller has the resources to maintain the very 
latest milling machinery and methods, to assure you 
just the right flour. And these resources enable us to 
send specialists every year into the heart of the wheat 
growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect wheat 
samples which are experimentally milled. Result? We 
know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

What should a baker expect from his flour supplier? 
Experience, integrity, ability. The next time you order 
flour, check off these qualities in your mind. Then ask your- 
self if your flour supplier measures up to Russell-Miller. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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“That’s right. Does it raise a ques- 
tion in your mind?” 
e “Yes,”’ came the reply. “What would 
Buy and Sell Through Miller Want Ads a good poker player want with a 
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OLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











For the ‘‘Economy of Quality’ 
POLAR BEAR is tops . . . proved by 
years of good baking results. No won- 
der this famous brand continues to 
build new friends in the baking indus- 
try year after year. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





wKING MIDAS-FLOUR 
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King Midas Flour Mills — Hastings, Minnesota. 
9,400 sacks capacity. Mill storage 1,300,000 bu, 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won’t turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 
careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility — its time-tested products. 


» The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 
of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 


s Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 





e Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control. 


Brox machine for accurate generation King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
and application of chlorine dioxide gas. 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 
Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





N-109.64 











Nicest stop on the way home from school 
is still the neighborhood bakery 


The makers and purveyors of bread are still in the 
business of delighting everybody who eats. You 
may have forgotten the pleasures of being eight 
years old and hungry, with a coin in your pocket 
and a bakery full of surprises. But that pleasure is 


as strong today as ever, and as long as kids are kids, 
as long as people are people, it will continue to be. 
This is why bread and bread products are part and 
parcel of today’s community. General Mills is proud 
to serve an industry the community needs so much. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





